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OUR BUSINESS METHOD 


THE FarM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, and 
does not devote one-half its space to telling how good 
the other half is. It is furnished to single subscri- 
bers 5 years for $1, and 10 years for $1.50; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and foreign coun- 
tries (except Mexico and Cuba) 5 years for $1.50, as 
we must pay extra postage. Its motto: Farmers at 
the first table, and fair play to all men. 


‘FAIR PLAY 


We believe, through carefu! inquiry, that all the 
advertisements in this paper are signed by trust- 
worthy persons, and to prove our faith by works, 
we will make good to actual subscribers any loss 
sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade 
at the expense of our subscrihers who are our friends, 
through the medium of these columns; but we shall 
not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between sub- 
seribers and honorable business men who advertise, 
nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. This offer 
holds good one month after the transaction causing 








| the complaint; that is, we must have notice within 





that time. Im all cases in writing to advertisers say, 
“I saw your advertisement in THE FARM JOURNAL.” 








Songs of reaping and of haying, 
Signs of golden harvests gleaming ; 
Sun-browned childhood gaily playing, 
Woods and meadows drowsing, 
dreaming ; 
From afar the sound is streaming 
Of the reaping and the mowing, 
And a fragrant air is blowing,— 
Scents of Araby are straying! 
HuBERT J. DANCE, 
Those who fear briers are destined to 
tread a thorny path. 
Sears are all right if they stand for 
something worth while. 


What is all this talk about the * gen- 
tleman farmer’’? Isn’t every farmer 


| a gentleman? 


# Tim says: ‘‘ When you feel like weigh- 


_ Some say in a multitude of counsel there 
is safety ; we say in a variety of opinions 
there is perplexity. 


ing up the other fellow, step into the other 
side of the balance and let somebody else 
read the beam.’’ 


To be cut by friends makes a man feel 
small, 
And a cut in your pay is always a facer; 
But the most unkindest cut of all 
Is to cut yourself with a safety razor. 


Good crops and motor cars go together. » 


Where the machines can be afforded, and 
paid for, they are a good thing. Other- 
wise, better not be in a hurry. Ride in 
the carriage or the spring wagon, if by 
so doing you can keep out of debt. 


GOD BLESS ’EM. 
BY GUY 


We laugh at the clothes that they wear ; 
We tell them their health they are harming 
By wearing such heels. We declare 
Style tendencies simply alarming. 
We scoff at their masses of hair ; 
But ’round them forever we’re swarming 
We have to confess that, in spite of their 
dress, 
We find them most wonderf’ly charming. 





And though we may argue and preach 
And call it all dress-aberration, 
What lover has cooled to his peach 
Because of her style emulation? 
Ay, though to go slow: we beseech, 
And the style-maker’s newest sensation 
We greet with a groan, we are proud when 
our own 
Go garbed in the latest creation. 


Ah, brothers, we’d better give o’er, 

For little our kicks will requite us. 
The ladies their fashions adore, 

Though the same to protest may incite us. 
Let’s bow to what still is in store, 

No cure has been found for style-itis ; 
We may have our say, but they’Il still have 

their way,— 
They’ll wear what they want to, despite us. 


id 


Brother man, if Martha has to split 
kindling and flax around for chips or cobs 
with which to start the fire, don’t com- 
plain if supper is a few minutes late. 


There is one thing about P. T. that we 
like, and that is he never scolds his wife, 
who, in consequence, thinks him a dear, 
good man, no matter what some of the 
neighbors say. He’s not a grouch. 


We began the Fair Play plan in 1880. 
This was thirty-six years ago, For many 





years ours was the only farm paper to 
take the step. Now all of the better-class 
papers print a Fair Play notice. Need we 
say that we are proud of that record! 





OUR SHARE 


We get our share when we do our share. 
That is all any of us ought reasonably to 
expect. 

Plow, sow, leave a drop of sweat on 
every hill of corn, then gather what we 
have earned—that is heaven’s law, and it | 
is the best ever made. 

Our share, yours and ours, is waiting to 
be claimed. Nobody else ever can get it. 
Neither can we unless we can prove our 
right to it, and that can only be done by | 
showing the toil-marks in the palms of | 





our hands, 





- oro 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD 
BY JACOB BIGGLE 
No. 487 


When I was a small lad there lived in 
our neighborhood a man who was notori- 
ous throughout the countryside for dila- 
toriness and lack of enterprise. He was | 
never known to have his crops planted on || 
time, and sometimes he did not get them | | 
in at all. Occasionally in the late spring || 
the neighbors would join forces and plow | 
the sod and plant a field with corn, || 
more out of regard for the sluggard’s || 
family than of consideration for him. At || 
the time of which I write, our indolent |, 
neighbor was an elderly man of rather || 
fine presence and much given to oracular | 
utterances. Young as I was, and as biased || 
as I was against him by the conversation 1 
of my elders on account of his apparent | 
laziness, I felt in some way that he was a | 
superior man and somehow different, and | 
I regarded him with considerable awe. 

It was ‘held against him that he frit- 
tered away his time in reading; and it || 
was reported that he received papers from 
foreign parts, and that he subseribed for | 
magazines of which his neighbors had 
never heard the name. He lived in a fine 
old colonial house built of stone and some- 
what in decay. A commodious brick barn, 
unusual in the neighborhood, sheltered 
some half-neglected stock ; for the hired 
help, in accordance with the ancient rule 
of ‘‘like master like man,’’ was sadly || 
inefficient, and as a consequence things 
were generally ‘‘at sixes and sevens ”’ 
everywhere on the estate. In the period 
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vision the signs of the times. There was 
frequent mention of and citations from 
Calhoun, Henry Clay, Danie] Webster and 
ether statesmen of contemporary and of 
earlier times, while ‘‘stil] the wonder 
grew that one small] head could carry all 
he knew.”’ I say I can still see him as he 
discoursed on these occasions. He garbed 
himself somewhat differently from the 
majority of his neighbors, and as fF imag- 


ine the English country gentry of that. 


period were appareled. He wore, daily, a 
high silk hat of the kind then known as 
** stovepipe,’’ and when he began to s 
with earnestness he removed his hat, dis- 
closing the fine forehead of a student. 
His Jean face was thrust forward eagerly, 
while his eyes had the far-off look of a 
seer and a prophet, as though they would 
penetrate the veil that shut out the‘fu- 
ture. On such occasions his neighbors 
would forget that the old man’s corn was 
still unplanted, and that last year’s fod- 
der was still in the field, though at other 
times they were ready enough to criticize 
and eondemn his shiftlessness. 


In the light of history and of a long. — 


experience in life, I am now prepared to 
judge our procrastinating neighbor less 
harshly than he was judged by his con- 
temporaries. It now seems to me that 
he had a mission, and that his was ‘‘ the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness,’’ 
as there have been such voices in every 
epoch. It was clear to all his neighbors, 
as it is to me now, that as a farmer he was 
a miserable failure. Indeed, he seemed to 
be unable to fit in anywhere in the scheme 
of life as it existed in our quiet neighbor- 
heed. Toe!) outward appearance he was 
a drone in the neighborhood hive, and a 
- eomplete misfit, judged by all the stand- 
ards of the time and community; but this 
} knew, that when the great crisis came 
and the storm broke, the entire commu- 
nity was of one mind and in entire aecord 
with the teaching of their unsuccessful 
neighbor, who became at ence an intrepid 
and wise leader, for he had at last found 


Something of this spirit doubtless pre- 


There is no moral to this story; cope 
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_ -years were so unpromising that some of 


them were classed as dunces. I do not 
intend this article to be adefense of every 
blatherskite who lifts up his voice at the 
crossroads in an endeavor to prove that 
he is a divinely approved prophet. Al- 
most every neighborhood is infested by 
gabby-jecks who, in order to get out of 
work, set themselves up as a modern 
Moses until their shallow pretentions are 
exposed. When the true prophet arises, 
as did the man of this narrative, it will 
always be possible to recognize him, for 
he carries with him the sign manual of 
his divine commission. 


AT THE FORD 
BY RENICE RADCLIFFE 


Down the dusky dingle where the willow 
waved its plume 
And the fragrant breath of summer 
stirred the trees, 
Where -the-silver-crested spider spun her 
silken skein 
As she wove a dainty fabric in the 
breeze, — 
Oh, the eastern sky was misty with shades 
of coming eve, 
"The west glowed like a miser’s shining 
hoard, 
As we gathered starry blossoms from among 
the ghossy leaves 
. While the cows were drinking at the ford! 





-We réared our pébble castles and we floated 


Jeaf ‘canoes, - 
We swung from brancties Pending low; 
We walled the noisy current and formed a 
waterfall 
Where the dogwood blossoms shed. their 
snow. 
We watched our crafts ride bravely on the 
pent-up swirling tide, 
Where swift the mimic torrent poured ; 
We mocked the wren and robin and the 
catbird’s saucy note, 
While the cows were drinking at the ford. 


They have built a splendid structure of 
massive iron frames 
Across the tumbling waters far below; 
They have bridged the sloping verdure by a 
hundred bolts and beams 
Where tallest ferns, and lilies used to 
grow. 
They have broadened out a highroad of 
the way across the stream 
Smoothly wrought of cencrete, tile and 


board,— 
But I’d rather dream of crossing those old 
stepping-stones of yore 
Where the cows were drinking at the ford. 


+o 
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FARM MEMORIES _ 
BY WALT MASON IN PLAIN PROSE 


I began my eventful career as a farm- 
hand: Idrew down asmuch as $12 a month, 
and didn’t get rich quick. Thirty years ago, 
in the prairie country, farmers seemed to 
have no trouble getting help, and wages 
were low. A first-class man would be 
hired for $15 a month. I was not a first- 
class toiler. I have always found more 
satisfaction in watching others work than 
im working myself. I wasn’t cut out for 
manual labor, and the farmers recognized 
me as a misfit, so I changed employers 
frequently. WhenI had worked for a man 
two or three months he usually. was will- 
ing to admit that he could struggle along 
without my assistance, and I’d go hunting 





another job. 
T used to study my empleyers more than 
I studied Human nature 


agriculture. : 
- always did seem the most profoundly in- 
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teresting thing in this world. I distinetly~ 
remember the characteristics of the vari- 


ous farmers I worked for. 

Oneof them, Mr. Bones, was considered 

** well off.’’ He couldn’t help it, for he 
never spent a cent if there was any way 
of avoiding it. When he did have te pry 
himself leose from a nickel, it aged him 
several years. He was a study in miserli- 
ness, amd, after all, his tightness didn’t 
pay. Of course he accumulated money 
slowly, bat he might have salted down 
twice as much had he been more liberal ; 
for his kind of economy is the most ex- 
travagant thing going. 

He actually gradged his horses full 
rations of grain when they were doing the 
heaviest work. He eonsidered five small 
ears of corn a sufficient feed for a horse 
that was working twelve hours a day. So 
his nags were all bony and discouraged, 
and didn’t put any enthusiasm into their 
work. 

All the harness on the place was old and 
flimsy, and something was always break- 
ing. More time was wasted in a season, 
repairing broken straps, and tying things 
together with wire, than would have paid 
for an entire new outfit of harness. 

The implements were old and rickety, 
and when the operator wasn’t fixing the 
harness he was fixing the cultivator, or 
whatever his team was hauling. 

He had two sons, who never had any 
fun in their youth, for fun costs money. 
In the fulness of time the old man shriveled 
up and died, and the sons inherited al? he 
had accumulated by such grinding parsi- 
mony ; and the way they threw it at the 
birds has been talked about in that com- 
munity ever since. 

[The next time Waltie goes out to work 
on a farm he should be sure that the man 
he proposes to hire with takes THE FARM 
JOURNAL. Then he will find things smooth 
and not too hard. —Eprror. } 
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KEEPING YOUNG 
BY P. T. HINES 


If you would keep young you must be 
an optimist. Do not take a narrow self- 


centered view of life. - Be cheerful, hope-: 


ful, sympathetic — loving people and 
things. Take a broad view of life. Re- 
member that you are a very small part ef 


God’s creation. If you would have a 


youthfal face you must have some of the 
feeling of youth. The face is a page on 


which the mind writes in unmistakable- 


characters, clearly readable to those who 
understand. ‘“‘As a man thinketh im his 
heart so is he.’” If you think youthful 
thoughts you will be youthful m fact. 

The next step follows naturally. That 
is, have some part in things youthful. Do 
not count years and grow stagnant. Do 
not be afraid to laugh and to join in yeuth- 
ful amusements. Be natural and do not 
adopt affectations. Try to make pleasant 
thoughts come naturally and you will soon 
feel the difference. People who giggle 
and act silly and think that they are act- 
ing young, fool themselves only. 

Live as much as possible in the open. 
People who stay in a closed room the 
entire day are almost always irritable and 


grouchy. The sverage farmer should 
have no fear along this line, however, fer 


he is almost always in theepen. But do 
yon enjoy your privilege? Do you see all 


of beauty? Open your eyes’ 
the things ty z a 


and look about you. There are 

of beautiful things that you are missing 
each day. Above all else, do not werry- 
It doesn’t pay. ‘Avoid it. - 
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Filthy hog quarters are a standing in- 
vitation to hog cholera. 

Feeding a cow for the best results calls 
for more than feed. It also calls for 
gumption. 

The cow doesn’t give sour milk. It is 
what folks do with it afterward that 
accounts for that. 


Western farmers coming east are sur- 
prised to find cattle feeding so little prac- 
tised. Time was when it was a profitable 
business in the East and it may be again. 


It costs a good deal every year to pay 
for ravages in the sheep pasture, and yet 
there are folks who continue to believe 
that a no-account dog is worth more than 
a good sheep. 

How the swill barrel festers and smells 
these hot days! It is enough to make a 
respectable hog sick at the stomach. And 
then the flies, millions of ’em, and loaded 
to the gunwale with germs. 


6+ 
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HORSE TALK 
BY TIM | 


Europe is realizing the value of our 
American bred mules ; therefore the de- 
mand is sharp and the price increasing. 

There will be a good profit for any 
farmer who raises good mules for the 
next few years. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that any old blemished, crooked mare wiil 
raise a good mule. 

Intelligence and care must be exercised 
in selecting the breeding stock. 

The jack should have a fine head and be 
rather stocky, with good quarters. 

The mare should have straight legs, be 
smoothly built, and possess a good dispo- 
sition. 

Mules from percheron mares are smooth, 
quiet, rather heavy and very strong. 

When the mare has lighter blood, i. ¢., 
trotting or thoroughbred blood, the mule 
is lighter, more fleet and more nervous. 

Mules possess very keen instinct, and 
they are noted for taking care of them- 
selves if given half a chance. 

When training is begun early they are 
very easily handled. Never tease a mule 
colt. 

Mules will not kick more than horses 
if handled properly from babyhood. They 
resent unkind treatment and remember 
an injury or unkindness. 

Mule colts mature more rapidly than 
horse colts, and sell for better prices in 
two-or-three-year-old form. 

It also costs less to grow them, as thay 
will thrive on coarser feed. 

A team of mules is a good property on 
any farm, as they are always ready for 
heavy and rough work, and are less liable 
to injury than horses. 
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FEMININE DAIRY WISDOM 
BY DOROTHY TUCKER 


As soon as the flies begin to put in an 
appearance be ready with your spray. 

Spray the cows all over from head to 
heels before putting them in pasture in 
the morning, and do the same after milk- 
ing in the evening. . 

The flies keep at their deadly work at 
night-time as well as during the day, so 
Spray at night also. 

If cows are sprayed before milking be 
careful to omit the udder, asa disagree- 
able odor will get into the milk. There is 
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no such effect if sprayed after milking. 
The result of the tormenting of flies is 
a very great lessening of the milk flow. 

Do not put the calves in a pasture to be 
tormented with flies. The young calf’s 
skin is thin and the attacks of flies will 
retard the growth. 

Young calves should have clean, roomy 
box stalls. They should be fed regularly, 
and be kept comfortable and happy. __ 

Calves can be very unhappy in a dingy, 
dirty, stinking pen, and they show their 
discomfort as plainly as words could tell. 
Such conditions mean loss to the careless 
owner. 

If you must put them in pasture please 
don’t put them in a pig pasture. 

A pasture near the farm buildings, with 
a good shelter and little stanchions to 
confine the calves while they are eating 





A Fine Stable—Note the Manurd Cerrisr 


and drinking their rations, can be used. 

The calves should be sprayed with the 
fly repellant also. 

If any cow is to dropa calf, be sure to 
keep her in a quiet box stall a week or 
ten days before she is due. Feed her care- 
fully and watch her udder. Never allow 
a cow to calve in the open: pasture. 

BRISTLES 
BY GEORGE 


The successful swine breeder must bea 
close observer. 

He must understand the different dis- 
positions of his brood sows, and handle 
them accordingly. 

Much can be told about the disposition 
of young pigs by catching them and 
handling them. 

Pigs that kick and squeal and refuse to 
submit to petting should not be selected 
as brood sows. 

Every pig should be in pasture now, but 
shelter should be provided to protect the 
young ones from blistering in the sun. 

When you cultivate the corn the last 
time sow turnip seed. Turnips are good 
for pigs, and all stock. 

As the hot days come, be sure that the 
supply of fresh, pure water is abundant 
in the pig pasture. 

Pigs should be weaned at from six to 
eight weeks. 

Take away two or three of the largest 
pigs first and feed’ them well. Then the 
others in order.of size and thrift. 

The sow should rest and recuperate for 





about three weeks and be in condition to . 


raise another litter. 

The second.litter should come in early 
September. . 

Two litters a year is a paying practise,: 
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and properly handled and fed the second 
litter will pay as well as the first. — 

Male pigs should be castrated while 
they are with the sow. 


MUTTON CHOPS 
(BOTH RARE AND WELL DONE) 


Cool water is an essential for the flock. 

If the sheep drink from a spring the 
approach should be kept dry and safe. 

The spring should be visited daily to 
make sure that it is clean, and that the 
youngest of the flock can get to the water. 

Lambs drink water when quite young. 
When lambs are between three and four 
months old they should be weaned. 

Leave one or two ewes with the lambs 
to keep them quiet. 

The ewes should be kept in the barn for 
a week at least and given 
dry feed. 

The udders should be 
watched, and if inflamed 
some milk should be drawn. 
In some cases the udders 
must be bathed and rubbed. 

Take no chances, the best 
ewes are the best milkers 
and most difficult to dry up. 

Give the lambs the best 
pasture and all the grain 
they will eat. 

Never sell the best ewe 
lambs to the butcher. 

Sheep will always search 
for a shady spot during the 
hottest part of the day. 

Be sure that the shelter 
is clean and well ventilated, 
if there are no shade trees 
in the pasture. Every pas- 
ture should have shade trees. 

It is often necessary to trim the toes of 
the sheep. Do not cut too close, but keep 
the toes even. 

Never catch a sheep by the wool. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


When the mid-season drought perches 
the land, the summer silo begins to look 
good to us. In time it will be as indis- 
pensable to the dairyman as his cows. 


Serape and wipe off the deposit left by 
sweat on the harness, as it galls the horse. 


If a horse is very warm and thirsty, do 
not refuse him water. Permit two or 
three swallows ; when cool, water ration- 
ally. Don’t forget and let him suffer. 

A good Swiss goat will average three 
quarts of milk a day for several months in 
the year, and that, too, with very little 
care and feed. Goat’s milk is a little 
highly flavored, but one learns to like it. 


If you have a colt to raise write to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for Bulletin No. 
667, on ‘‘ Breaking and Training Colts,’’ 
and learn how to train one with kindness — 
and thoroughness. 


The question is often asked, ‘‘ How 
‘many cattle on the place would warrant 
a farmer in building a silo?’’ Experience 
gives the best answer. Eight head of 
stock will use up the ensilage in a silo 
8 x 20 feet, and this is about as small 
an amount as will keep well before the 
bottom is reached. 


Many a farmer has a fatally sick ani- 
mal and doesn’t know it. ‘‘ There’s surely 
something the matter with it ; don’t know 
what,’’ they say; and keep on at the 
heavy work until the poor sufferer drops 
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dead in the harness. It is the owner’s 
business to consult men who know ; and 
help the sick animal, be it what it may. 
Some farmers use a pitchfork and a 
strap around the upper jaw to hold a 
horse’s head up when giving him a drench. 
The fork is gerous. Better get a 
crotched stick from the orchard or wood- 
lot, about as long as the fork, with a couple 
of prongs four or five inches long, and keep 
it in the barn handy. It may prevent an 
injared eye or even the loss of one. 


When I watched five men, two horses 
and a stone-boat all employed for -two 
hours in getting a cow out of a quagmire, 
Icould but wonder at the lack of fore- 
thought which permitted the creature to 
w r at will in a meadow unfenced 
from this danger. An ounce of prevention 
is always worth a lot more than the neces- 


sary pound of cure. B. 
Some say that the ‘‘horseless age’’ is 
almost here, but so far as I can see there 
are about as many horses now as when I 
could first remember. I do not believe 
that the auto will ever replace the horse 
in many kinds of work. While light- 
weight horses are not in quite so much 
demand as formerly, the medium and 
heavy draft types were never in better 
demand or at better prices than at this 
time. C. F. 
it is a sage to see how irrational 
some people act when their creatures 
break out of the pasture. They chase 
them and dog them into a corner of the 
field and rush them, pell-mell, over the 
highest place in the fence. When my 
creatures get out they are allowed to 
stay and eat a while if they don’t go near 
the crops. Then the bars are taken down, 
one creature is led through and the oth- 
ers follow. Then a little provender or 
some salt is given them, and the breach is 
repaired. W. W. M. 


There are many things in the Biggie 
Horse Book that every horse owner t 
to have at his tongue’s end in an emer- 
Dr me is hardly possible ; therefore, 
the t substitute for such ready-to-use 
information is to have the Biggle Horse 
Book where it can be refe to in a 
minute. Often such precaution may be 
worth many dollars to a horse owner and 

seve an animal’s life. Fifty cents 

Hl secure the book, mailed to pur- 
ehaser’s address. Uniform with this book 


are the Biggle Cow, Swine and Sheep 
Books, each cents and well worth the 
price. 


‘Light is cheaper than feed and more 
beneficial than gallons of teeta 
states Frederick W. Ives, r of 
Parm Architecture, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, in replying to the many ts that 
eome to him about lighting the rop- 
erly. ‘‘ Every barn 


As a colt easily forms habits but rarely 
breaks one once formed, it By begin 
early and carefully to im habits 


@ Gireetion no horse can obey. He should | 
e taught to stand still during harnessing | 
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and loading, to await the command to 
start and to stand still when stopped. A 
horse kindly trained in the few necessary 
words of command will have little need 
for the whip or jerked lines. 


ABOUT DOGS 


That they may be better understood, ap- 
preciated and treated 


CANINE ETIQUETTE 

In their relations with one another, dogs 
have a keen sense of etiquette. A well- 
known traveler makes this unexpected 
remark about a tribe of naked black men, 
living on one of the South Sea islands: 
‘‘In their every-day intercourse there is 





. much that is 
ome stiff, formal 
' and precise.’’ 
Almost the 
same remark 
might be 
made about 
dogs. Unless 
they are on 
very intimate 
terms, they 
take great 
ins never to 
rush against 
or even touch 
one another. 
For one dog 
to step over 
another is a dangerous breach of etiquette 
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unless they are special friends. It is no 
upeommen thing for two dogs to belong 
to the same person, and live in the same 
house, and yet never take the slightest 
notice of each other. We have a spaniel 
so dignified that he will never permit 
another member of the dog family to 
pillow his head upon him ; but, with the 
egotism of a true aristocrat, he does not 
hesitate to make use of the other dogs 
for that —— — HENRY C. MERWIN, 
Atlantic Monthly. 
BARKS 


A pup’s life is one long search for fun. 

A dog has a good deal of curiosity ; he 
likes to investigate everything. 

There are some dogs that are born 
thieves. It is well to get rid of this kind. 

Love at first sight doesn’t often hold 
good with a dog. He likes to firtd what 
and who he’s loving. 

Keeping a dog tied constantly in the 
summer without occasional exercise will 
likely result in constipation. 


So faithful is adog, that he will meekly 
take a kick which he does not deserve, 
thinking that he deserves it. 


Josh says: ‘‘W’en I see a man that 
talks things over with his dog, I know 
he’s a purty fine kind o’ man.’’ 

If you have a dog, make the yard dog- 
tight so that he can not get out unless 
you let him out. The watch-dog’s place is 
at home, not a mile away in the woods. 
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BECAUSE YOUR WASTE IS 
greatest and quality of product 
poorest in mid-summer when the 
milk supply is heaviest. 


BECAUSE TIME IS OF GREAT- 
est value on the farm at this 
season and the time and labor 
saving of the good separator 
eounts for most. 


en THE — OF 

poor separator from incom- 

. plete skimming and the tainted 
product of the hard-to-clean and 
insanitary separator are greatest 
at this season. 

BECAUSE OF THE GREAT 
economy of time at this season 
in having a og yen’ of ample 
capacity to do work so much 
more q 5 

BECAUSE AN IMPROVED DE 
Laval is so much simpler and 





165 Breadway, New York 





You need a new 


DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 


NOW 


If you are still using some gravity or setting 
process of creaming— 


Qnd If you have a very old De Laval or an 
—— ' inferior separator of any kind— 


These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad of the opportunity te 
Prove to any prospective buyer. If you don’t know the nearest De Laval 
agency simply write the nearest main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 














BECAUSE THE SKIM- MILK IS 
t without a tor in 
t weather and rey more 
harmful than helpful to calves. 
BECAUSE avr. batho vt OF AN 
improved val Cream Sepa- 
rator is as perfect and its prod- 
uct as superior with one kind of 
weather as with another. 










more easily handled and cared 
fer than-any other, and you can 
not afford to waste time these 
busy days ‘*‘ fussing ”’ with a ma- 
chine that ought to have been 
thrown on the junk-pile long ago. 


BECAUSE THE DELAVAL SEP- 
arator of to-day is just as supe- 
rior to other separators as the 
best of other separators to gravity 
setting, and every feature of De 
Laval jority counts for most 
during hot summer months. 




















29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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Unrefined Serum 
looks like this. 
When you look at 
it through a micro- 
scope you see solid par- 
ticles and germs which 
MAY cause danger- 
ous diseases and ab- 
scesses. 


Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum 


Sterile and Filtered—Unlike Other Serums. 
The Greatest Advance Since Introduction 
of Hog Cholera Serum. 







Living Up to An Ideal 


The Mulford Laboratories stand 
for the conservation of life. Every Mul- 
ford product must be of the highest 
standard. 


For example—when we took up 
the production of hog cholera serum, 
five years ago, modern tories were 
constructed and the work placed in 
charge of trained, scientific -men. The 
merit of our serum was recognized and 
we became the largest producers in 
t America. 

Two years ago, we decided that 
until we could attain our ideal of a 
refined, sterile hog cholera serum, we 
would discontinue the production and 
sale of hog cholera serum, although we 
had on hand over $300,000.00 worth of 
marketable stock. 

_After two years of exhaustive 
scientific research and the expenditure 
of more than $100,000.00, we have suc- 
i} ceeded in producing a Refined, Sterile 
Hog Cholera Serum. ; 















































Mulford Refined 
Serum 


looks like this. 
When you look at 
it through a micro- 
scope you do NOT see 
anything. All the 
germs and solid par- 
ticles have been re- 
.moved. It is sterile 
and filtered. 


ERA SERUM is guaranteed to be 


. potent, possessing the full protective 
properties of the Dorset-McBryde-Niles Hog 
Cholera Serum. In addition it is guaranteed to 


be— 
STERILE (germ-free), containing no germs of any kind; 
FILTERED AND CLEAR, freed of all the bacteria, fibrin, clot and 
other insoluble, inert materials, which are not only valueless but 
positively harmful to your hogs. 
The significance of this announcement, backed by 
the reputation of the Mulford Laboratories, will be 
appreciated by every veterinarian and hog-raiser. 


Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum, being filtered 
and free from all germs and other solid particles, 
is rapidly absorbed,—as soon as it is injected, while 
unrefined serums are absorbed slowly. Your hogs 
receive immediate benefit of the full dose and the dan- 
gers of causing disease, cysts and abscesses are removed, 
Price, 2 cents per c.c. 


Only a sterile (germ-free) serum—free from all contamination 
or solid matter is absolutely safe to administer to your hogs 


Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum is sterile and is free 
from all solid matter—unlike other serums. 
Send for Free Booklet No. 15. 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 
H. K. MULFORD CO., sstica‘ess Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
St. Louis San 


York Kansas City Francisco Seattle 
Chicago New Orleans Minneapolis Toronto 


MM tea se REFINED HOG CHOL- 
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SOME VETERINARY NOTES 
BY A. 8. ALEXANDER, M. D.C. 


T this season the man who works a 
team in the field is usually very 
thoughtful of his own needs, and 

so fills a brown jug with cold water and 
laces it in a cool. shady place, and visits 
it often. When he tips up the jug and 
lets the cool, refreshing stream gurgle 
down his gullet, and afterward returns 
to his work humming, ** Little brown jug, 
don’t I love thee,’’ please let him change 
his tune and sing, ** Big brown team, 
don’t I love thee,’’ and see to it then that 
the thirsty horses are watered tage 

A horse sweats profusely. is skin is 
far more richly supplied with sweat-glands 
than is that of man. The flow of sweat 
calls for much water in the system. If it 
is not tampa the sweating tends to 
stop suddenly. The horse ‘‘ peters out,’’ 
says the driver, or the ‘‘sweat stops on 
him,’’ he adds ; and when that occurs the 
horse is in great danger of his life. The 
skin becomes dry and hot, the horse lags 
or stops, pants, shows red injection of 
the membranes of the eyelids, nostrils 
and mouth, staggers, has extremely high 
fever, often bloats high up in the right 
fiank and soon falls in a stupor, or be- 
comes delirious and dies. 

In such cases indigestion practically 
always is present. That should have been 
noticed by an observant driver, and the 
manure would have given the hint, if 
looked at carefully, as always should be 
done morning, noon and night, more par- 
ticularly in hot weather. 

The state of the manure indicates with 
absolute fidelity the condition of the diges- 
tive apparatus. The manure should come 
in bright, golden-yellow balls, if the horse 
is fed on oats, and should have a clean, 
earthy and not unpleasant smell. If the 
manure is clay-colored, slimy and foul- 
smelling, that indicates derangement of 
the liver and digestive organs; so does 
scouring, or constipation and dark color 
of the manure, or foul odor, or failure of 
the manure to form into balls, or if it is 
very hot, steaming and mucous-covered. 
The slightest change from the normal 
condition of the manure should put the 
feeder on his guard, and usually it is 
necessary to reduce ‘the rich feed or to 
withhold it for a time. 

Do not feed heavily on corn during hot 
weather. Allow sound old oats and feed 
them whole with the addition of a ninth 
to a sixth part of wheat bran, by weight, 
according to the state of the bowels. 
Dampen the feed. Remove all that is 
not eaten up clean. Give the horse a 
pound or so of hay when cooling off at 
noon. Then allow drinking water and 


then the grain feed. Give only a sip or | 


two of water as the horse comes into the 
stable from hard work in hot weather, 

and.do not allow him to go to the trough 
on his way to work when his stomach is 
distended with feed. Take drinking water 
to the field and allow a little of it often dur- 
ing treng. hours. Many humane farmers 
are doing this. They put a barrel of cold 
water on a low wagon or stone boat, put 
in a floating top, cover up with a thick 
blanket, and water the horse at frequent 
intervals. 

If a horse shows any symptom of heat 
exhaustion, stop work, take off the har- 
ness, stand the horse where there is shade 
and a breeze, sprinkle his body with cold 
water from a sprinkling can held a foot 
or two from the skin, put cold wet swabs 
(not ice packs) on the poll of the head; or 
if gravitation water can be used, tie 'the 
hose to the brow-band of the bridle and 
let a stream of cold water trickle over 
the head. Give stimulants internally. 
Coffee will do, but two or three ounces’ 
of a mixture of two parts aleohol and one 
part each of aromatic spirits of ammo- 
nia and nitrous ether (sweet spirits of 
nitre), in a quart of cold water, will be 
better. Repeat the stimulant in half 
dose, once an hour until the horse revives. 


ets ALL the 
: oP free pe 





a not give stimulants if the horse goes 

down at once. Send for the graduate vet- 
erinarian, and meanwhile use cold water 
as already advised, and also use it freely 
as a rectal injection. 





On this page are advertisements of stock, pigs, churns, 
milk coolers, hares, ani remedies and milkers. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write toan adverticor “tell hin. that banoes de saw his 
care in The Farm Journal, It is to your interest to do so. 





ARGE Berkshires at Highwood. Specia) offering of Berk- 
shire boars & boar pigs. Marpending, Bex 3, Dundee, N.Y. 


] ERSEY Cattle, Chester White Pigs, Lincoln Sheep. Write for 
ey circular. Edw. Walter, Dept. F, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


GUINEA PIGS are money-makers. Illus. cir. 
' free. G.R.Palmateer, Troy, N.Y. 
0. L and Chester White Boars. Bred gilts. Young 
* stock a specialty. No kin. Prolifie large kind. 
Write for prices and cire ular. F. Ruebush, Sciota, iineis. 


or ‘Money Back. BAIRD’S HEAVE 
Heaves Cured femeny is Guaranteca. Write 
BAIRD MFG. CO., Box 707, Purcell, Okla., for particulars. 


CALVES RAISE THEM bk cg MILK 
e 


J. W. BARWELL, Waukegan, Ills. 


The CHALLENGE Churn 


butter se Best by Test. Write today for 
The Science of Butter-Making,”’ and 
Ss 7 art. Batter in 5 minutes. Agents wanted. 
MASON FG. ©0., Dept. J, CANTON, OHIO, 


JOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM applied imme- 
diately after burns, bruises or cuts, is a perfect an- 
tiseptic, soothing and healing. Try it when occasion 
requires. An absolutely safe, external remedy for the 
human body or animal. Write LawRENCE-WILLIAME Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, for any special information desired. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS f-S=--5 


or 
nt ng Oa - hon Pe ee? & 


a . contract 
ow to raise for 2 cent stamp. wcavies 
Co» 722 W. 74th Sai Kansas City, Mo. 


RAISE BELGIAN | HARES 


7 al ou raise at rox we ~~ 
Swe bay Mink "Skunk. F Fox, Squabe, 
te. itract, in- 
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DE MARK Rf 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 

Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 

Muscles or Bruises. Stops the 

lameness and pain from a Splint, 

Side Bone or Bone Spavin. No 

blister, no hair gone. Horse can 

be used. $2 a bottle, delivered. 

| Describe your case for special in- 
structions and Beok 2 K free. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 153 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


RL HE, GE A A 
LAMENESS 


Put Horse to Work and Cure Him 


You take ne chances. We originated the plan and 
for over 20 Years nave given a Signed Contract Bond 
te return money 


SAVE-THE-HORSE SPAVIN REMEDY 


fails on Riechons = Thoropin — SPAVIN — or AN 
Shoulder, Knee, sap gry’ or Tendon Disease. 
hair, Horse works as ust 


Ne eiotering oe Some 
© Matter w eu think of usin Let 2D Pati 
to send for our REE rene 3° Save-The-Horse 
It isa settler on & SB foras 

This BOOK, Sample Contract on apvace-ALL. 
FRE (to Horse Owners and Managers). Address 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 21 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Deseret Everywhere Sell Save - The - Horse 
with NTRA or we send by Parcel Post. 


EMPIRE 
Milkers 


















] "genet aia Gals’ Orightel fascia: an 
ers Bn e Only an 
Butter Worker. A. B REID CREAMERY. & DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO., 69th and Haverford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KING OF ALL HEAVE REMEDIES 

Will speedily and 
‘permanently cure 
your suffering 
horse of heaves, 
broken wind or 
chronic cough in 
from 1 wk. to 1 mo. 















STANDARD 
AVE REMEDY 





4 "For keeping flies and many 

other insects off of animals 
—in barn or pasture—longer 
than any imitation. Used and 
endorsed since 1885 by lead- 
ing dairymen, 


$1 WORTH SAVES $20.00 


in milk and flesh-on each cow 
ae in a single season. Excei- 
lent for galls, Allays itching. 
Aids in k a4 Animals from irritating sores by rubbing Or 
€7 98 for lice and mites in poultry houses. 
(81.50 west of Mississippi River) will bring 
$12 you enough Shoo-Fly to protect 10 cows 2 
weeks, also our 8-tube gravity sprayer. 
25 : PREPAID. Money back if not satisfactory. 
Name Express Office. Booklet FREE, 
Special terms to agents, 
Shoo-Fly Mig. Co., Dept. B, 1310 N. 10th 8t., Bilin, 
Editor knows from experience Shoo-Fly is O. 





























SEND TODAY 


AGENTS 
WANTED 





Originators of the 
Famous O. I. C. 
Swine 1863 


TwoO.LC. Hogs 
Weighed 2806 Ibe. 


Why lose profitsbreed- . 
ing ond food eeding scrub 
? Two of our O. I. 


—,, 


Seat Satenre teveas'y 
m extensive ers and shi 
of pure bred hogs in the world. “ch 


All Foreign S as 
at terra een onrcar 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 
years and have never Jost a ho: 

w aa cholera or bes other con- 
ous 





Write—to-day— 
for Free Book, ‘‘The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’’ 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
103 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, OQ. 








DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTON'S "sre 


Some cases cured by 1st of 2nd $1 can. 
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BY MICHAEL K. BOYER 











It is just as bad to overcrowd the flocks 
as it is to overfeed them. 

The best layer is not always the best 
looker. Handsome is as handsome does. 

Aim to have the house cool. A little 
personal effort will go a _— way in this 
direction. 

How the fowls enjoy the shady nook in 
their runs! It makes them comfortable 
and happy. 

No green food is better enjoyed than 
fresh lawn clippings, which are a-treat 
to both old and young stock. 

The hot, weather is already giving the 
plumage a rusty appearance, and it will 
grow worse from now on until’ molting 
time. 





TWO ROOSTERS 
BY J. EVELYN 


I thought I could a fortune make, 
So gave a hen some eggs, 

(High-priced, of course,) then watched 

to see 

How they came forth on legs.’ . 

Alas! in three weeks’ time I found 
Two lonesome little chicks, — 

Hope weakened but was not destroyed 
By biddy’s shabby tricks. 

I then began to calculate 
The many-eggs I'd get 

From biddy’s chicks, for on those birds 
My future hopes were set. 

I yet would have a high-priced flock 

_ _ All laying eggs galore,— 

(I did not wait till they were hatched 

But counted them before). 
‘ The goal I sought is unattained, 

Those chickens blocked the road, 

While I was counting next year’s eggs 
Both flapped their wings and crowed. 


ooo 


A GOOD OLD BREED 


The illustration is an excellent repre- 
sentation of a Silver Wyandotte cock. As 
will be seen, here is a carcass that for 
good solid meat,’ and plenty of: it, can 
hardly be excelled. As an egg-producer 
there was a time when the Silvers were 
ahead of all our American varieties, but 
we hear little about them now. 

The popularity of the White Wyan- 
dottes, together with introduction of the 
Golden, Buff, Black, Partridge, Silver- 
penciled and Columbian varieties, crippled 
the Silvers to such an extent that-there 
are not one-half the bréeders of that 
variety there were ten years ago. 

Silvers are not only one of the hand- 
somest of our American breeds, but are 
one of the most useful. There is no better 
farm variety: They are excellent layers, 
quick growers, and mature early. For 
broiler ‘or roaster purposes they.are in 
the front. row, and for egg farming they 
are generous producers. 

It is to be hoped that the patriotic poul- 
trymen of this country will do all in their 
power to ‘prevent. the decline.of*a breed 
that deserves better treatment. 


EDITORIAL ‘OBSERVATIONS 
THe Farm JOURNAL has been receiving 
numerous requests relative to water-glass 
and its value in preserving eggs. It has 
been proved that this is the’ only reliable 
method yet. discovered, unless it be steril- 
izing, which is now being investigated. 








Eggs put down in July will keep in a-good— 
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‘papillae plainly visible, ands on 
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state of preservation for use during the 
coming winter. 

Water-glass (sodium silicate) is a syrupy 
fluid for sale at all drug-stores. To one 
part of this substance add nine parts water 
that has been boiled and allowed to cool 
before mixing.. Thoroughly stir the solu- 
tion while it is being mixed, and pour it 
into an earthen or wooden vessel. Keep 
in a location where the temperature never 
rises above 60° in summer, nor below 40° 
in winter. 

The eggs should be collected twice daily, 
and, without washing, insert them in the 
solution as gathered. Care must be taken 
that no cracked eggs are added, as a leak 
may ruin all the eggs in the vessel. A 
soiled egg does no harm. — Fill the vessel 
with eggs to within two inches of the top, 

















‘A Prize Silver Laced Wyandotte Cock 
and have solution one and one-half inches 
above the top layer of eggs. 

The secret of success is to place the 
eggs in the solution soon after laying, 
before the bacteria and molds have an 
opportunity to penetrate the shell and 
injure the contents. 

THE FARM JOURNAL gives the foregoing 
method only in the interests of the house- 
wife who desires to hold sufficient eggs 
for home.-use, and not for the speculator 
who will buy up eggs regardless of age 
and condition, and hold them to compete 
with fresh eggs in winter. Uncle Sam’s 
agents are on the lookout for persons 
guilty of thus imposing upon the public. 


MARKETING UNDRAWN FOWLS 

Poultry should be marketed undrawn, 
and with heads and feet still on. When 
the carcass is full drawn, and the head and 
feet removed, it decomposes most rapidly. 

Undrawn poultry keeps much better, 
for the reason that when the body is 
opened for cleaning, the delicate tissues 
in it are open to the bacteria of the air, 
which multiply very rapidly and soon de- 





_ stroy the flavor of the chi¢ken, even if they 


do not bring about actual putrefaction. 
The head and feet are good indications 
of age and condition, and help the honest 
poultryman in makin sales, The legs 
and feet of young Chickéns are clean and 
smooth, while those of-old birds are rough 
and scaly and show buttons or spurs. The 


head of a chicken that is not shows 
a greenish color below the , sunken 
eyes, and a i dakiiniasion on 


the neck, all of which indicate decay. 
The. skin of a dry- picked chicken is 
flexible, translucent,..with thé feather 
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Mniee: whieh: hawt te bern tenaeree PF 
singeing. 

The skin of a scalded chicken is hard, 
thick, close to the muscles underteath, 
and almost free from these hairs. 

The wetting of a chicken, and especially 
scalding, lessens or destroys the delicate 
flavor of the meat. 

The entrails of a good chicken should 
be almost empty, round, firm in texture, 
and show little red veins here and there. 





OUR POULTRY CLUB. 


- J. J. Fox, Mount Washington, O., has 
eighteen Barred Plymouth Rock pullets, 
three of which are sitting, and at this 
writing (April 14th) he was getting four- 
teen eggs a day. 


C. 0. Morris, Trenton, N. J., has thirty- 
eight hens (part Barred Plymouth Rocks 
and part Rhode Island Reds) that laid 
4,737 eggs last year, an average of 120 
each. The feed cost $2.08 each, leaving 
a profit of $1.62 per hen. 


W. O. Livingstone, Martelle, Ia., has a 
dozen Rhode Island Red hens that laid 
253 eggs in January. In February he 
added two other hens, and that month he 
got 285 eggs, and in March 334 eggs. 
This record was made during intensely 
cold weather, the thermometer at one 
time getting as low as 30° below zero. 


i Se uve 


CALENDAR FOR JULY 


Keep up the fight against vermin. The 
pests are out in full force. 

There is no better way to aid the enemy 
than by allowing filth to abound. A lousy 
hen eventually becomes a diseased one. 

It is time well spent to clean up the 
droppings daily. When this is inconveni- 
ent, two or three times a. week will, do, 
but never should the droppings be allowed 
to remain in the hen-house longer than 


“one week. 


During hot weather disinfect the hen- 
nery every week. This will be a good step 
toward maintaining health and comfort. 

Separate the growing cockerels from 
the pullets, and give the former an extra 
allowance of food, especially * you are 
growing them for market. 

Dispose of all the old stock you do not 


’ need. This had best be done now, while 


prices are good and before the annual 
molt starts. 

Dressed ducklings are not bringing so 
good a price now as they did last month, 
but the demand for roasting fowls con- 
tinues good. 

This seems to be the chosen month for 
rats, weasels, ’possums, ete. Be on the 
lookout, 





eee 


FARMER VINCENT’S WISE SAYINGS 

Gather the eggs often. Heat soon spoils 
them. Keep the eggs in the coolest place 
you have. 

The market is the best place for éggs 
when the mercury is sizzling hot. 

It is not likely that you will get quite 
so much for pullets’ eggs in the home 
market as for those that are larger; but 
what you ship will bring enough more to 
pay for grading. Let the small ones go 
for what you can get. Send only those 
that will pass muster at top prices in 
the city. 

Chicks like and can stand a good deal of 
heat; but fix it so they can run under 
cover if they want to. 

Turn all the sour milk you can into 
chicken. 

The little losses are what eat the profit 
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out of the business. One sure way of 
escaping failure is to work hard against 
the little losses. 

It is not a good thing to handle eggs 
too much, especially in hot weather. Even 
the contact of the warm hand has its ef- 
fect on eggs, and that, too, for the worse. 


FOOT NOTES 


Many questions and matters will arise 
during the summer months that will call 
Sor prompt advice. There is no better way 
to have this needed information than to 
own and consult the Biggle Poultry Book. 
We will send a copy for 50 cents. 


Grain or other food that gets wet in the 
storehouse loses a lot of its feeding value. 
That means a dry place for storage. 


If the hens and chicks tip the water 
pans over, try this plan : Drive two stout 
sticks into the earth. Drill holes on op- 

ite sides of a pan which will just fit in 
tween the stakes, and wire it to them. 
Handy, economical, and always there. W. 


Cackle, cackle, little hen, 

Now we know where you have been, 
Hidden in the hay se sweet, 

Laying eggs for men to eat. A. S. 


The size of the mated depends as 
much upon the breed as it does on the 
age vigor of the male. A safe mat- 
ing for good, strong fertility is ten hens 
to a male in our American breeds—Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhode Island 
Reds, etc. Fourteen hens to a male in 
the Mediterranean class—Leghorns, Mi- 
norcas, etc.; and in Asiatics— Brahmas, 
Cochins and Langshans—six hens to a 
male is about right. 


A simple remedy for mites in the hen- 
house is to take a teakettle of boiling 
water and go over the roosts and every- 
thing that has any connection with the 
roosts. Take the nests out and empty 
them, set fire to the contents, and turn 
the box over the flame a minute or two, 
and the work is done. Two or three ket- 





tlefuls will go over a good-sized hen-house. ~ 


I did that sometime ago, and never had 
any trouble since. Try it on your Experi- 
mental Farm. Mrs. FRANK VAN HISE. 


Accidents will happen in the best regu- 
lated poultry plants. Thunder -showers 
strike orderly anny! plants as well as 

those of the other kind. 
When the worst shower of 
the season hit my chicken 
yard last summer without 
much warning, it slammed 
the chicken house door shut, 
and after the terrific down- 
pour was over, sixty-seven 
MISS MARY STORK, IN DESPAIR: “IF 
SKIRTS ARE GOING TO GET MUCH 
| SHORTER, I SHALL BE ASHAMED TO 
GO OUT AT ALL!" 
near-broilers lay on the ground, appar- 
ently dead. Wife and I started immediate 
action, though it looked as’ though our 
efforts would be wasted. The oil-stove with 
oven on top was started. The drowned 
chicks, with no visible sign of life in them, 
were hurriedly rubbed dry with cloths and 
uickly placed in the oven. As soon as 
they commenced to wiggle they were 
taken out and a half spoonful of stimu- 
lant turned down their throats. The next 
operation of the first-aid treatment was 
to roll them in cloths with their heads and 
legs ab oe og All but three of the chicks 

e ded to the treatment, some of the 
birds having appeared lifeless for more 
than fifteen minutes. B. S. JOHNSON. 

M. C. Killpatrick, Itry expert of the 
Agdenitand Batansen Deportmert, Ohio 
State University, — the following rules 
pe eho bye selection = the best 
eggs for hatchi s: Select e 
from only rg, A iene in the flock. 
Twenty or twenty-five should be selected 
and the eggs from them kept for hatch- 

‘ 
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ing purposes. Eggs for hatching should 
not weigh less than two, nor more than 


two and one-half ounces. They should 
not be washed, as this lowers their vital- 
ity. The eags should be gathered two or 
three times daily and placed in a dry place 
where the temperature is below 70° F. 
Keep the eggs on their sides and turn them 
twice daily before putting them into the 
incubator or under the hen. Avoid eggs 
that have transparent shells or a Soak 
ened appearance ; long, pointed, or short 
and rounded eggs, should not be used. 
Use eggs uniform in size, as they absorb 
the heat to better advantage. Hold no 
eggs for hatching purposes. longer than 
two weeks before putting them into the 
incubator or under the hen. 
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THE BUSY BEE 
BY D, EVERETT LYON 


The swarming season is practically over, 
though some swarms will emerge during 


"The 

bees are on the home-stretch now, 
gathering much nectar from the clovers ; 
and about the middle of July is the proper 
time to harvest the crop and keep it sepa- 
rate from the later fall flow of darker 
and not so richly flavored honey. 

In the matter of giving the bees addi- 
tional storage room and harvesting the 
clover honey. one can not go entirely by 
the calendar, but must be governed by 
the conditions afield and the condition of 
the colony, as each colony will require 
individual treatment. 

If the clovers show a tendency to stop 
secreting nectar, and here and there 
patches of it are beginning to die, then we 
should give no further supply of empty 
section supers, but rather permit the bees 
to concentrate all their energies upon 
what sections they have, as it is folly to 
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end the season with a large number of 
unfinished sections on hand. 

If the season has been late, then the 
wise thing to do. is to let the supers re- 
main on even beyond the twentieth of the 
month, and be os entirely by the 
conditions prevailing afield. 

In. harvesting the honey from the ex- 
tracting combs, a good sharp honey un- 
capping knife is a necessity ; and two are 
better than one, as one can remain in a 
pan of hot water on the stove while the 
other is in use, and the knives changed 
with every two or three combs uncapped. 
Hot water not only cleans the knives of 
honey and wax, but by keeping the knife 
hot makes it cut more readily. 

In any case the knives should be very 


sharp. 

Holding the knife at just the right 
angle, it is a very easy matter when it is 
heated to slice off the caps of the combs 
in the extracting frames, and make them 
ready for extracting. 

The honey and wax that adhere to the 
knife can be scraped off into a can, and 
the honey separated from the wax by 
heating the honey until the wax melts 
and rises to the surface; when the mass 
is cooled the wax can be taken off without 
trouble. 

In harvesting the comb-honey greater 
care must be exercised, and under no con- 
dition should the section combs be stored 
in a cold or damp place. 

The cellar is the worst place imaginable 
for it, and an ice-boxis certain to make it 
sweat and run over the combs and spoil 
its appearance. 

The warm attic is an excellent place, 
but be careful to have it sostored that no 
robber bees can gain access to it. 

By all means use a bee escape board in 
taking off the supers containing the sec- 
tions. 








Jt wn ean White & Columbian W yandottes & Light 
‘Brahmas. Michael K. Boyer, Bellevue Av., Hammonton, N. J. 


4 YOUR DRESSED POULTRY AND EGGS TO 
Arthur H. Bonsor, Reading Terminal Market, Phila., Pa. 





7 Var. Poultry, including dogs. Stock & eggs a specialty. Val, 
illus. descrip. catalog free. Ed. A. Souder, Box A, Telford, Pa. 


CHICKS fe Pika POULTRY FARu Seward, NY. 








XTENSIVE CATALOG FREE, varieties fine Poultry, Tur- 
eys, . Ducks, Guineas, Bantams, Hares, Collies, Pigeons. 
Hatching Eggs. Stock Reasonable. Pioneer Farm, Telford, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS, $9.00 Per 100. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. Barred, Buff and White Plymouth 
Rocks, Single Comb Reds, Single Comb White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. 

P. C. CONDON, WEST CHESTER, OHIO. 


Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! i. | 


















A SOLID PROPOSITION to send 
new, well made, easy running, perfect 
skimming r for $15.95. Skims 
warm or id milk; making heavy or 
light cream. Bowl isa mare 
vel; easily cleaned. 











SHARPLES “vr SEPARATOR 


makes three cows earn more for you than four cows without it. 
And it will save from 7 to 13 pounds of butter per cow yearly 
that every other separator loses through imperfect separation. 
Still it is simpler, easier washed and easier kept clean than 
any other separator—no discs, no oil holes, no high lifting. 
It’s truly a woman’s separator. Ask for catalog, ‘‘Velvet’’ 
for Dairymen, and see your dealer as well. 
The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 
Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco 





Portiand Toronto s;j 








Double the Capacity with Less Power and considerably Less Speed. 


ROSS Silo Fillers for Gasoline Engine Power 
Our | 










We make Gilo Fillers of extra large 
ity to meet the special requirements of 


all 
designed te be operated by popu sie 
ine Engines—6-8-10- 14 H.P. 
Piyted ging Pa. Ragdoll 

you require. “ 
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Forest Lowa Read, Florence, Neb Sa ceg Fprpmes schas 
before the use of “Tarvia-X. 


after the 





Forest Lawn Road, Florence, Neb., showing transformation of road surface 


use of “ 


ia-X,”” penetration_method, 





Tarvia Saves the Taxpayer’s Money! 


WHat wears out a macadam 

road? Not so much the 
weight of the traffic or the friction 
of the wheels carrying that weight, 
as the pry and dig of the motive 
force. 


When the horse is the motive, it 
is the pry and dig of his iron shoes, 
rather than the wheels that Sein 
tegrate the macadam. 


When the gasoline engine is the 
motive, it is the prying leverage of 
the driving wheels that disinte- 
grates the macadam. 


The way to correct this is to 
build and treat your roads with 
Tarvia. Its use slightly increases 
the first cost but it adds so much 
to the life of the highway and 
reduces maintenance expense so 
‘materially that its use is a great 
economy. 

About Tarvia 
Tarvia is a coal tar preparation, 
shipped in barrels or in tank cars. 
It is made in three grades, to be 
used according to road condi- 
tions, viz.: 
**Tarvia-X,”’ 
via-B.”’ 


The chief use of Tarvia is for con- 
structing and treating macadam 
roads,— to make them durable, 
smooth, resilient, dustless, mud- 
less, waterproof. 


*“Tarvia-A,” “‘ Tar- 


New York 
Detroit 


Chicago 
Birmingham 


St. John, N. B, 


Philadelphia 
Kansas City 
THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited : 





It is also used on concrete roads, 
on brick pavements and even on 
good gravel roads—to smooth out 
irregularities, to arrest disintegra- 
tion and for repairs. 


**Tarvia-X”’ 


“* Tarvia-X ’’ is always to be used 
when you are building a new ma- 
cadam road, both as a binder and 
surface coating. The old way in 
building macadam was to use water 
as a binder. 


But a water-bound macadam wears 
out quickly under modern traffic 
that loosens the surface, grinds it 
into clouds of dust, makes heavy 
mud and leaves the road full of 
holes. 


Results and Cost of 
**Tarvia-X’’ 


With “ Tarvia-X”’ in place of 
water, you have a road smooth 
enough to dance on — resilient 
enough for rubber tires to grip on 
without skidding, or for horses to 
trot on without slipping, without 
dust in dry weather — without 
slime in wet weather. You have 
a road that /asts. 


The first cost of making a tarvia- 
macadam costs but little more 
than the old-fashioned macadam, 
but the saving in maintenance 
more than pays this difference. 


The Gannett Company 


Boston t. Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Renney ‘oohtite . Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 

Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N. S. 





**Tarvia-A’’ 


“ Tarvia-A ”’ is, practically, a thin 
* Tarvia-X,’’ used for recoating 
the surface of a macadam road 
already built. It is applied hot 
and adds greatly to the life of the 
road. It keeps the road dustless, 
smooth and inviting to traffic, but 
its use is confined to certain kinds 
of traffic to be economical, 


**Tarvia-B ”’ 


““Tarvia-B”’ is a much more widely 
used preservative. It is applied 
cold. It is thin enough to sink 
quickly into the road, yet strong 
enough to bind the surface parti- 
cles together into a dustless, dura- 
ble [surface. ‘‘ Tarvia-B”’ offers 
the lowest cost of road mainte- 
nance yet invented. 


Booklet Free on Request 





Special Service Department 

In order to bring the facts before tax- 
payers as well as road authorities, The 
Barrett Company has organized a 
Special Service Department, which 
keeps up to the minute on all road 
problems. If you will write to the 
nearest office regarding road condi- 
tions or problems in your vicinity, the 
matter will have the prompt attention 
of experienced engineers. This ser- 
vice is free for the asking. 

If you want better roads and lower 
taxes, this Department can greatly 








assist you. 
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PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 


Ins and outs of squab raising for market 
—Of interest to all Our Folks 


** Squab Secrets ’’ is a manual that will 
tell you how to do things in the right way, 
at the right time. No pigeon keeper should 
be without it. It will be sent postpaid for 
25 cents. 

Some pigeons are more devoted to the 
young than others. It has been remarked 
that those birds with short beaks are gen- 
erally least devoted. 

Wing diseases may be cured, if taken 
in time, by plucking the flights and anoint- 
ing the joint on the under side with tur- 
pentine. Wing disease in the pinion joints 
is difficult to cure. 

All pigeons have in each wing ten strong 
feathers, counting from and including the 
outside one, which are called “ primaries,” 
from being the first that show in the wing 
ef a bird, and called by pigeon fanciers 
‘flight feathers.’’ They are the strongest 
quilled and webbed, and do the greater 
part of the work in flying. Immediately 
following these are others not so strong 
in either quill or web, called ‘‘ secondary”’ 
feathers. 

Pop-corn is said to be better for pigeons 
than any other variety of corn. 

Pigeons will not eat food that has been 
fouled, and they must have plenty of sand 
and gravel in the loft, as well as ground 
oyster-shells. 

To avoid shy pigeons you must be kind 
and careful of them, and enter the loft 
whistling a call of some kind to let them 
know you are coming; and always have a 
cup of grain to throw to them, that they 
may expect something each time you visit 
the loft, and thus get acquainted with your 
movements. 

Never catch any bird in daytime unless 
absolutely necessary; this alone will make 
tame birds wild. I you wish a particular 
bird, wait until evening when they are 
roosting, when it is an easy matter to 
catch the one you want and place in a 
pen until the next morning, at which time 

ou can make your examination and let 
it fly back with the rest of the birds. 

Pigeons are often kept and do well in a 
box nailed on the side of a house or barn, 
and others have houses placed on poles. 
If either of these should oe adopted, they 
should have a southern exposure, and the 
roof of the box should project over as 
far as possible, so as to shelter it from 
the rain and snow. 

The pigeon loft should be well lighted. 
A dark room ‘is not healthful, especially 


if the birds are not allowed a. | out. ~ 


The loft should be well ventila 
not aos a direct draft through it. 


page ate advertisements of chicks, agents wanted, 
Be. heats swine, silo filler, separator, en- 
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When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw his 
ecard in The Fa alata lira Jt is to your interest to do so, 
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Bs: Oo. Berkshire Club members offer richly bred Berkshires 
at Farmer's Prices, F. M. Twrstne, Cor. Sec., Pineville, Pa. 


CHICKS &§ 6 and 8e., SO. Buff Leghorns, i 
JACOB NEIMOND, MeAlincecilie dior 1 as. De 


jog D $150 HONTHLY, 20 Gateral Agwt, fer 
a eg introcucing Stock Disinfectants, 


k Dip, 
Gio i fal ing und, Auto . oS etal Polish, Lice 
Poulter: tone interest ? Then 
““ROYOLEUM CO-OPERATIVE MFG. CO., 
E. D., Monticello, Ind. 




















CHICKS Terrains « narcntny. Dept. 22. Tittn, One. 
CHICK ge for dead chicks. Circular 

4.  Lauver, MeAlisterville, Pa. 
fy SQUAB BOOK FREE 


ey breeding PR qe. 1916 demand 
telling money- 
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OULTRYMAN’S TEXT BOOK 


Shows show to stop every leak. Most efficient 
ways of handling poultry, a ~ ‘a 
ances—poultry necessities—rem 





trymen can increase their profits shes readi 
this lestrestive. book written by the eee 
Premier Barred Rocks, Write today— 

The 0. B. Andrews Company 
Dept. FJ, Chattanooga enn. 








WRITE FOR BOOK 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
o FULL OF O. Il. C. SWINE 

raiser of h should have it and know the facts 
about ot hia 6 white hog. Learn why O. I. C.’s are 
Cogbee own, a they cost the most. 
“had upon post card reques' 
©. C. VERNON, Sec. The O. +s AE PE ag 
Box 10, Goshen, indiana 








rs Malleable Unbreakable 





You dctrenstisSortions! Interlocking ®*.., 


in the use of the 
Centre Shear KALAMAZOO Silo Filler 


It panes every man and team on the move. You 

y reason of its shear continuous cutting you 
= it with less power, its construction shows its 
= is fully warranted, distinctive features that 
convince. 


Catalogues, €24., Wood Stave Gtecea Tile 


as well as above named machine should be in your 
hands as a user or as an AGENT in your commun- 
ity on Silos and their equipment. Key No. 629 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. No. Ft. Worth, onl 












setser" 


Sy est st sool® 





Makes more 
profitable. Skims 350 
pounds per hour. Many 
_— improvements not 
ound in other separa* 
tors. Sanitary Bowl. 
Cleaned in 3 minutes. 


Golden Harvest 
Cream 

tor 
Fewer working parts 
Extremely seals on con- A 
struction. No complicat-' 
ed parts to cause costly re- 
pairs. Ball bearing. Long 
wearing, So light running 
that child can operate it. 
Self-oiling — no mussy oil 
cups to fuss with. An im- 
proved separator at an im- 

60 Days’ Free 






w it and savi 
“farrers. All told im ilinetrsted gaving money 
ite. Send for your copy today. 


New York Chicago Kansas City 
Write House Most Convenient 


Ft. Worth 





SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 
AND ALMANAC FOR 1916 
sans 2 se ‘eddie « qasen chisoeun h incubator 


etc. ag back if not 


satisfied. C. 0, 





ih Outdoor Lamp and Safety Li Lantern 
Burns Kerosene. Can't explode. Can't set 
fire to anything. Burns in all kinds of weath- 
er. Rain proof, wind proof, bug proof. For 
farmers, teamsters, hucksters, plumbers, 
dairymen, campers—everybody needs it. 
Automobile Civen 

Write for plan how we furnish Agents 
with an Automobile. This is no contest 


where only one person wins. Anyone 
can earn an, auto. 





Thomas Lantern Co.; 3349 East St., Dayton, O. 


house witha 
foundation like 


take @ postal or scrap of paper and 

rll | the word * fe pL? ca on it with ith your 
e and address and I wi 

“tively asa joke os Bensible’as as she my ond 

Learn more abo ines in a. minutes 


Ri EE OPE SRNR 


ary. 

than some men learn in so Ti stim, 

is limited so write quick.—ED. H WITIE. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 

1628 Oakland Avenue. Kansas City, Mo. 

1628 Empire Bidg., — Pittsburgh 
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The Silo 
on 






You Can Depend On 


SILVER’S “OHIO” 
The om argepare Silo Filler 

and lity is a big point at silo J wm | 

time. is oneof the reasons for the ** 

unbec y hip.It’s alwa: pine Wo 

for big capacity—fast work—with least chances 

for breakage and delays, Backed by 62 years’ 

manufacturin e experience—by the silo filler 

pioneers. Used by experiment stations and lead- 

ing farmers ev 

matic beater feed, power-saving direct drive, 

friction reverse, single lever control,‘‘Bull-dog- 

Hag rollers, non-explosive blower. Better a 
pre > Nag st ifee fa e 

food for ek gts Sor tae, Glo book 


THE onan MFG. ca. xg 
2230 Broadway,Salem, Ohio i 
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woven ADIN, 


Highest quality standard patterns—s 
Made from the well eel 


sheets —- antes o service and feat wg in 
Roofing Products are cold by weight bo ha 
Raohen Products are by weight by leading dealers. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMP. 





is added below the regular 
| today 


ted to all classes of farm buildings. 
ONE. Copper Steel | Galvanized ae 
Siding, Silos, C Sons 
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A BUNDLE OF LIVE WIRE 
BY FANNIE M. WOOD 


OW many farm-hands do a little 
more instead of a little less than is 
necessary ? 


A smile and a cheery greeting are little 
things, but how closely happiness depends 
on the little things of life ! : 


Busy days _— now ; but there is com- 
fort in the es Fs that busy people are 
the healthiest happiest. — 


Does it look as if crops would turn out 
badly ? Don’t sit down with a spell of the 
blues. Whistle or sing the mood away. 


It is too bad that many farm creatures 
have to drink impure water. ‘‘Oh, that 
water is good enough for the cows,’’ I 
heard a farmer say recently. He did not 
seem to realize that the cows passed the 
impurities of the water on to the family. 


The American people are wanderers. 
City folks move oftener than Country 
people, but it is an unusual bing for the 
average farmer to live contentedly long in 
one spot. If he is a renter he may move 
every year or so. If he owns a farm and 
gets a good offer for it, he may sell it and 
invest in land somewhere élse. Always 
something to tempt him tomake a change, 
to keep him from becoming bound to any 
given place, 

Controlling hog cholera has long been 
one of our vexing problems out here in 
Central Indiana. Thousands of dollars 
each year are lost in dead hogs. The use 
of anti-hog-cholera serum is a great safe- 
guard, but the disease can not be con- 
trolled by the serum alone. There are so 
many ways of spreading the infection. 
But now public sentiment is getting thor- 
oughly stirred up, and we are organizing 
to fight hog cholera. One man is no longer 
allowed to spread this trouble because of 
not obeying sanitary.laws. 


~—s 





METHUSELAH } 
Methuselah, the grand old gent, saw 
centuries-pass by ; the generations came 


and went, and he refused to die; No. 


doubt among the ancient ranks the fad- 
dists drew their breath, and he was told 
by health-board cranks just howto side- 
step death. I seem to see them at his 
side, and hear them give advice. ‘Eat 
redigested hay,’’ they cried, ‘‘that has 
een kept on ice. Sleep out-of-doors, in 
rain or gale, or you’ll be on the blink; 
boil all the air that you inhale, and f 


_ the things you drink. Eat less than half 


of what you wish, put sawdust in your 
bread; if you are fond of beef or fish, eat 
liverwurst.instead.’’ The faddists sprun 
their spiels and. died; Methuselah hel 
tears, but would not take them as a 
guide—and lived nine hundred years. His 
voice across the distance calls a cheering 
word to me: ‘‘I ate ice-cream and cod- 
fish balls, and was from sickness free. I 
filled myself with scrambled eggs, and 
steaks from slaughtered steers, and 
pranced around on active legs for near 
a thousand years.’’ WALT MASON. 
{Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service] 





On this page are advertisements of lightning reds, elec- 
tric, supplies, repair outfit, cutter, roofimg and kedalk. " 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When write.to an advertiser tell him that: saw his 
cardin Varn douraal. It is to your interest fe do 30. 


IGHTNING * ‘¢ per foot. i 
LP Rae ee ae 


sample Co., Box 6% 
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ELECTRIC 2%, (0m, 21m tom 


Belts. Batteries. Fans. Engines. Bynames. rs. Bike, Fish & Aute Lights. 
Catalog 8 ets. ONLO ELEOTRIO W ORES, Cleveland, 0. 


Farm Repair Outfit 
A most practical combination of tools 
at a wonderfully lew price is the 


=e 8 Stewart 


ee Handy 
Worker 


Includes a s' vise, up to 4" inches, 4 inch jaw; pipe 
om tg my > pipe ; two speed drill press ; substan- 
tial anvil ; sated grinding wheel inehes x 1 inch, 
conten, hardie, ete. eighs, boxed, 90 Ibs. Complete 
only $12.50. ‘With it you can keep-your farm equip- 
‘ment, automobile, etc., in good working order — save 
time and money. Get one from your dealer or send $2.00 
and pay balance when ship t arrives. 
CHICAG@ FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
609 N. La Salle Street, Chicago. 


























The picture is a scene on the farm 

of Frank Murray, Goshen, Ind., 

where his 10 x 33 silo was filled 

with a No. 9 Blizzard Cutter, 

pulled by a 4% h. p. engine, in 
12 hours. The 


Ensilage Cutter 


combines big capacity with 

unlimited elevating capacity 

and easy running ability. 

It filled the silo of Mr. E, G. 
i} Johnson, of St. Pauls, N. C., 

with a 4h. p. engine when the 

















Rock Bottom 


on Highest Grade 


Steel Roofing 


This is itively one of the test Qe 
offers ever made. It Snow P MR ; 


sure of ‘ect ew 







Tightcote 


actually cost 





Reo Steel Shingles 
less—outilast three ordi- 
mary oo patos or ——. Rot- 
Fatred gine: frock Any concen 










impossible To Rust Spanish Metal Tile 
Edges and Nall Holes. 
Every sheet of Edwards’ Galvan- Bee 


} a Reo Steel oe - -_ a 
, Corra- 
Standing Seam, Painted arag 
or Galvanized Roofing direct to you at “rock bottom” fae- 
Freight 


tery prices. Be sure to mail coupon mew for our 
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KODAK RECORD 


* 10t hs showing the growth of your stock and crops, 
the conditions of your buildings*and drains will prove more 
than interesting—they will prove valuable. 

And when it comes to selling live stock a photograph is 
almost as- good as showing the animal itself. And picture 
taking is both simple and inexpensive by the Kodak system, 


Ask your dealer, or write ‘us for a copy of | 
beautifully. illustrated little book that will interest the whole family. It’s free. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 365 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


of **Kodak on the Farm.” A 
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GROWING OLDER 


A little more tired at close of day, 

A little less anxious to have our way ; 

A little less ready to scold and blame, 

A little more care of a brother’s name ; 
And so we are nearing the journey’s end, 
Where time and eternity meet and blend. 


A little more love for the friends of youth, 
A little less zeal for established truth ; 

A little more charity in our views, 

A little less thirst for the daily news ; 

And so wé are folding our tents away, 

And passing in silence at close of day. 


A little less care for bonds and gold, 

A little more zest in the days of old; 
A broader view and a saner mind, 

A little more love for all mankind ; 
And so we are faring adown the way 
That leads to the gates of a better day. 


A little more leisure to sit and dream, 

A little more real the things unseen; 

A little nearer to those ahead, 

With visions of those long loved and cead; 

And so we are going, where all must go, 

To the place the living may never know. 
[The above was written by R. G. Wells, of Sioux 

Falls, South Dakota, an editor, and a veteran of the 

Civil War.—Eprror.] 





A GRAND OLD MAN’S INSPIRING 
RECORD 


DEAR EpiTror FARM JOURNAL: As I 
am now eighty-four years old I thought 
perhaps I am old enough to join your old- 
age Honor roll. 1 was forty-five years 
old when your publication of THE Farm 
JOURNAL commenced, so perhaps I was 
among your earliest subscribers. I begin 
to think, when I write the record follow- 
ing, that I must be an ‘‘ old man,’’ but my 











Daniel Cooper, Born January 28, 1832 


associates still speak of me as ‘‘ the boy.”’ 
Here is the record : 

I am the oldest living dry-goods mer- 
chant in Pittsburgh, Pa., the oldest mem- 
ber of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
——— and the oldest person in the 
village where I live. 

A short time ago when paying my dues 
to the New York Life Insurance Company, 
the agent informed me that I was the 
oldest remaining person on their books 
from the start of the company. 

I was one of the earliest founders of 
the Pittsburgh Y. M. C. A., starting sixty 
years ago with about 260 members and 
now numbering in Pittsburgh more than 
10,000 members. I now know of only four 
members of the original number that 
started. 

I might stir up a few other things, but 
perhaps what I have named will entitle me 
to be on your Honor roll. My wife, who 
was associated with me for many years 
was laid to rest seventeen years ago. i 
was always a busy man, and your manner 
of publis ap ng paragraphs suited me 
very well. The longest articles I read 
were Jacob Biggle’s ‘‘ High Farming at 
Elmwood.’’ I was always fond of humor, 
and among the first things I now read are 
Walt Mason’s articles ; they help to’keep 
me alive. I enclose a picture showing. 
of my~‘‘farm,’’ which consists of t 
one acre. I do not raise vegetables, but 
like trees and flowers. I have on my acre 


sixty varieties of ornamental trees,.some. 
fruit trees, two good-sized lawns, five | 


44 ea 





large beds of ferns (of which I am fond), 
many beds of flowers, and a grand old 
white oak tree which is estimated to be 
200 years old. Many people are surprised 
to see what can be put on one acre. The 
trees were planted twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. 
Andrew Carnegie, whom I knew in 
earlier years, had a birthday on last 





On this page are advertisements of paints, auto top, 
oil and tires. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in The Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served with 
the best. Read the Fair Play notice on the first page. 





"BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE. 

For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Dealers’ 
In we GO years. Officially Endorsed by the 
Lew prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 

0. W. INGERSOLL, 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HEN the Goodyear Ser- 
vice Station Dealer talks 
to you about Goodyear 
Tire Accessories, credit 
him with trying to ren- 


der a real service. 


The Goodyear 
Service Station 
Dealer Sign 


He will show you that the Goodyear Tire 


Saver Kit contains materials for making . 
road repairs when accidents occur. 


He will test your wheel alignment; he 
will suggest an Inside Protector if such 
can add to the mileage of an old tire; 
he will recommend Goodyear Tire Putty 
to fill tread cuts and prevent damage. 
from. dirt and water. 


He sells tire satisfaction in addition 
to tires; he is not content until you are 
fully and finally pleased. 


Goodyear Tires, Tubes 
and Tire Saver harp ao 
ries are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers Everywhere. 
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Thanksgiving day—eighty years. I sent 
him a picture, same as I enclose to you. 
He wondered if he would be able to sit in 
a or under trees he had planted, 
and read a paper without using glasses. 

Perhaps I may still live to see you reach 
the Million that we have heard about once 
or twice. DANIEL Cooper, Pennsylvania. 





oor 


WALT MASON 


Reference is made in our friend 
Cooper’s story to his 
warm appreciation 
of Walt Mason and 
his-prose poems, so 
ful of wit and wis- 
dom. From the many 






ceived from Our 
Folks regarding 
Walt’s effusions, we 
deem this a suitable 
occasion and place to 
present his portrait, 
which he kindly furnished us at our request. 


WHY FAT? 

‘* Fat,’’ says Walt, ‘‘is necessary to my 
business. I’ am nbc | —— all the 
time, and people wouldn’t have confidence 
in a lean optimist. In the days to come 
all poets must be optimists or go out. of 
business, so fat poets will be the rule 
rather than the exception. The bard of 
fifty years hence will look like W. H. 
Taft. When I concluded that getting 
fat would give me as much distinction as 
anything, I subscribed for all the health 
magazines and began eating all the foods 
which were condemned by them, and the 
result is before you. When I stand on 
one end of my town the other flies up.”’ 


OUR STRAW VOTE 


Our pre-nomination straw vote on the 
presidency resulted as follows : 

Sherman, Weeks, Johnson, Fairbanks, 
Watson, Funston and Taft, each-received 
one vote. Brumbaugh, 3; La Follette, 6; 
Capper, 6; Burton, 9; Cummins, 9; Root, 
14; Bryan, 20; Ford, 36; Hughes, 67; 
Benson, 79; Wilson, 223; Roosevelt, 266. 

The choice of our readers, as demon- 
aoe 4 aes speares, wes not schieg 
slightest influen y anything 
that we said editorially, and may be taken 
ag the average sentiment of the good peo- 
ple who take Tae Farm Journat, living 
in every state of the Union. 

On the issue, 478 voted in 
favor and against. 

Now that the candidates for the differ- 
ent parties have been placed in the run- 
ning, we want to know how Our Folks 
stand, and so we will take 

ANOTHER STRAW VOTE 

Therefore, please ignate the candi- 
dates you favor. Let the play. Then 
wewill tell in October how the vote stands. 

We want.to hear from you; drop a 
postal card. 


Qn this page are advertisements of silos, engines, - 
ents, tires, wheels and money savers. te 
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Walt Mason 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 








manufacture 


Strong and durable, because 
they are made on correct princi- 
ples. Thimble skein or straight 

el steel axle, we fit them all, We 
eI 


with either Steel Wheels or Wood 

Wheels. Postal card request will 

bring you our Free Catalog. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 
Box 57, Havana, Mil. 
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dealers almost 


Fe VERLASTIC is 
what you need. 
pensive. 

rice. Very easily 





leaks and weather. 


profitable porkers. 


Boe 


Liquip 


earth or weather. 


little ev 


too. It’s just what 
ters of metal or w 


slate, but look better and 


New York 


Ca is the most effective lice destroyer and 
cow spray ever made. Spray yourlive stock with ~* 
Creonoid and they will be happy and healthy. Creo- 744 
noid makes care-free horses—cows that give a gen- }{~‘ 
erous yield of milk—and clean, good-laying hens. 
A little Creonoid sprayed in the piggery helps make 


Ma a leak in your purse is caused by neglecting the 
y repairs or else by payin 


make them. y safe. Have Barrett’s tigum— the 
wonderful, waterproof cement. It makes those little 
necessary repairs easy and And they are permanent 


thing you can use for chimney flashings. Elastigum is 
waterproof so that any joint sealed with it stays sealed. 


‘OU could improve the appearance and wearing qualities of 
Y t steep-roofed buildings by wens Tylike 


ARRETT Money Savers will solve many of your prob- 
lems, and save your time and money. 


everywhere carry them in stock, 


a splendid ‘‘rubber roofing.”’ It is just 
Tough, durable, weather-proof and inex- 


No better “‘rubber roofing’’ could be made at the 


laid. It will solve your roofing troubles. 


ade in one, two and thrée ply weights. Be sure to ask for 
it the next time you go to your dealer’s. 


6 levine there is Everjet Elastic Paint— 
the best carbon paint ever made. 
Everjet has saved many a dollar by keep- 
ing ‘‘ready roofings’’ in first-class condition. 
It is elastic and expands or contracts to 
meet temperature changes. 
cracks. 


You should never be without Everjet. 


ollow directions carefully. 


Ne those fence posts of yours would not have 
ou had used Barrett’s Grade-One 
roved that this wonder- 
;-3 ful wood preservative will keep fence posts 
timbers rot-proof for twenty years. Don’t think 
of patting. wood into the ground without ages | 
it with Barrett’s Creosote Oil. 
than any other preservative. 
applied. Use it wherever wood is exposed to 


rotted if 
Creosote Oil. it has been 


It penetrates farther into 
It also lasts a 

mpness, 
It saves you money. 


too much to 


want for joining and relining pat. 
It seals leaks and joints. The best 


red, 
waterproof in themsélves and need no 
i very important point. li 
slate on a tough waterp base. 
cost less. Try some and see for yourself. 


ting. 
e Shingles 


For sale by good dealers everywhere. | Send for new “‘Money Saver’’ booklet, 


The Gate Company 


St. Louis 


See ae fle Sel. tilde 
ST Tinsipog Vancouver St. John, NB. Halifax, W. 8. Sydney, Bi. 
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it has great covering capacity—therefore, it is not 
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THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Pledge: I desire to become a member 
of The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and prom- 
ise to study and protect all song and in- 
sectivorous birds, and do what I can for 
the Club. 


Every one should become a member of 
this Club and help save the birds. To join, 
. copy the pledge, 
sign your name and 
dress, send it to 
us, and your name 
will be enrolled and 
the Club button and 
twenty - page Guide 
sent you free. There 
f are no dues, no fines, 
———" no assessments. Ask 
the school-teacher to organize a Bird Club. 
Note: If two-color Certificate of Mem- 
bership is desired, send ten cents. 


ee a at 


MONTHLY CHAT 


DEAR MEMBERS: Right here and now 
is a good time to print our Platform. This 
is Independence month, and by following 
this Platform we shall free the birds : 


Protection by competent laws, 
throughout the world, for all song 
and insectivorous birds. 

The teaching of practical ornithol- 
ogy in all public and private schools. 

The regulation but not the persecu- 
tion of cats, red squirrels, English 
sparrows and al] enemies of beneficial 
birds. 

The establishment of bird sanctu- 
aries in every city, town, village and 
hamlet. 

The pontes of trees, shrubs and 
vines that will attract and feed the 
birds. 

The putting u 
bird-houses an 
winter birds. 

The establishment of a National 
Bird Day on the second Friday in 
April of every year, to arouse interest 
in birds, bird conservation and bird 
protection. 


Let’s take our stand and insist that no 
more species of birds shall become extinct. 

Bird work for July consists of keeping 
the bird bath filled, protecting the late 
nesting birds, studying the bird roosts that 
are forming, learning the calls of the 
young birds, and noting the changes of 
plumage while the birds are molting. 
Our two bird plays, ‘‘The Workers” 
and ‘‘The Birds’ Return,’’ are easy to 
produce and they arouse much interest. 

We want every member to have a Mem- 
bership Certificate framed where all can 
see it. Our membership is now more than 
706,000. Is there a Bird Club in your dis- 
trict? Address, The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club, THE FARM JOURNAL, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESULTS OF BIRD DAY, 1916 


We could fill pages with accounts of in- 
teresting meetings that were held April 
14th. Great enthusiasm was aroused all 

¥ 7 over this country, and the 
4 was as offi- 
cially in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Hlinows, Kan- 
7... gas, Virginia, South Da- 
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of safe and artistic 
the feeding of the 






>). i THE CENTER OF THE WAR 


celebrations in all the states and in 
Canada. We hope that next year the 
governors of every state will see the ad- 
vantages of having a uniform Bird Day. 





who worked to make the day a success, 
Thousands of members were added to our 
z Club. Don’t be afraid to tell folks that 
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kota, Oklahoma, Colorado, Washington 
and Alaska, and there were unofficial - 


Our sincere thanks are sent to every one 
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we have the largest active Bird Club in 
the world. Here are a few reports : 

Our school had a fine programme on 
Bird Day. ; 
Minnesota. MAURENE HALVERSON. 
I planted a cherry tree and a matrimony 

vine for the birds on Bird Day. 
Washington. VIOLET HANER. 


The Tioga Liberty Bell Bird Club had a 
fine programme on Bird Day. The house 
was crowded. We have 300 members. 

Texas. JEWELL HALLOWAY. 

We celebrated Bird Day and it gave 
new ideas about bird life, increased the 
interest in birds, and helped to have them 
protected. 

New York. ALBERTA REUSSNER. 

We had a meeting on Bird Day and re- 
solved to establish a bird sanctuary. We 
had a fine programme and used your 

ems and literature. There are many 

ird-houses and bird baths being put up. 

Michigan. G. M. KINAL. 

We hada splendid Bird Day celebration 
in ourschools. The pennant was decorated 
with cedar and flowers. -We are to plant 
an evergreen and some other trees in our 
school yard as soon as rain is over. 

Missouri. CLIFFORD RICKETTS. 


BIRD WEEK AT BUCK HILL FALLS, PA., 
LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB SANCTUARY NO. 3 


To arouse interest in the birds and more 
fully to show the possibilities of that place 
as a bird sanctuary, a Bird Week was held 
there from April 17th to 24th. The Inn 
was well filled with guests, and it was the 
center of the week’s activities. Bird walks 
were taken daily and thirty-nine species of 
birds were seen and identified, which was 
very good, considering that it was April, 
a backward spring, and at an elevation of 
1,600 feet. Louisiana water -thrushes 
were seen in great numbers and gave the 


* bird lovers an unusual chance to study 


these interesting birds. They sang in 
chorus and medley, but not their flight 
song. The songs of the ruby-crowned 
kinglet were also much enjoyed. Quite a 
few blue-headed vireos were seen. Every 
evening there were lectures or moving 
ictures of birds and their ways. Mrs, 

. B. Noble, of Glenside, Pa., gave sev- 
eral talks and was the leader on the bird 
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walks. Mr. Charles P..Shoffner gave an 
illustrated lecture on the ‘‘ Conservation 
of Birds,’’ and Mr. Charles F: Jenkins 
spoke on the ‘‘ Work of The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club.’’ The week was a great suc- 
cess, and Mr. Charles N. Thompson is to 
be congratulated on the results of his 
efforts. We hope this plan of Bird Week 
will be copied elsewhere, and that The 
Buck Hill Falls Sanctuary will become a 
mecca for bird lovers. 


REPORTS FROM CLUBS 


We had a bird Christmas tree, and put 
out suet, pop-corn, seeds and doughnuts. 
We call our Club * The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club,’’ and we have done much for the 
birds during the winter. We are studying 
the evening grosbeaks, which are rather 
rare here. , ; 

New Hampshire. Mary C. MCNEILL. 

The Fir Butte Liberty Bell Bird Club 
fed the birds faithfully. The ones that 
came were robins, blackbirds, juncos, 
townsends, yellow-crowned, rusty and 
field-sparrows, Alaskan robins, chewinks, 
meadow-larks, horned-larks, bluebirds and 
several other species. At one time we fed 
600 birds. ROGER B. HALL, Oregon. 


The Kis-Lyn Club reports a gradual in- 
crease in the number of wrens, swallows 
and other song-birds. The English spar- 
rows and crows are also rapidly increas- 
ing. We have ten bird-houses under 
construction. Expect soon to order the 
bird pictures. 

Pennsylvania. E. H. TWAROWSKI. 


The Potsdam (N. Y.) Normal Liberty 
Bell Bird Club meets every Friday after 
school, and we have tried to encourage 
other schools of the town, also the town 
people, to put up bird-houses, feed the 
birds and have bird baths. We are making 
bird-houses and are feeding the birds. 

New York. Epw. LISTON. 


The Progressive Liberty Bell Bird Club 
is a great success. Starlings, bluebirds 
and song-sparrows are very plentiful this 
March. Titmice, cardinals, owls, meadow- 
larks, wild ducks and blue jays have been 
seen. Crows, chicken-hawks, English 
sparrows and blackbirds are in large num- 
bers and do considerable damage in our 
vicinity. Bert L. Hooper, New Jersey. 
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He Spent $5,000,000 | 


To Create This Model Factory and to Pastait This Car 


What we. offer you here—in this Mid-Year 
Mitchell—is John W. Bate’s finality. He says that 
his work is done. 

John W. Bate is the greatest efficiency engineer 
in America in machinery-making lines.. He has 
been for 30 years. 

Years ago we brought him to this plant. We gave 
him free rein, and paid him his price. We gave him 
all the time he wanted. Since then he has applied 
his genius in efficiency to this factory and this car. 


Cut Our Costs 50% 


He has spent on this plant and its ideal equip- 
ment nearly $5,000,000. He designed every build- 
ing, selected every machine. 

He-has made 10,000 factory savings. He has 
cut eur costs 50 percent. Noother factory in the 
world could build this Mitchell at anywhere near 
our cost. 

He has also built car after car, perfecting each 
separate part. This Mid-Year Mitchell is his 17th 
model. 

He has studied simplicity, studied lightness and 
strength. He has displaced hundreds of castings 
with light, tough steel. There are 440 parts in this 
Mid-Year Mitchell which are either drop forged 
or steel. stamped. 

He has used a wealth of Chrome-Vanadium 
steel. He has figured big.margins of safety. The 
result is almost a lifetime car. 

One Mitchell has: run. 218,732 miles. Six 
Mitchells have averaged 164,- 


Your Mitchell dealer has a list of them—men of, 
nation-wide fame. They are men who know cars 
as you know soils. All bought for their own 
use this Mitchell car, built by John W. Bate. 


73 Things You Want 


This Mid-Year Mitchell brings out 73 new con- 
ceptions. At the New York Shows our experts 
and designers examined 257 of the latest models. 
And all the best new ideas—all that people liked 
best—are combined in this single car. You never 
saw acar so handsome,so up-to-date and complete. 

In addition, this car gives you 26 costly extras. 
Each is something that you want, but in other 
cars they cost an extra price. 

One is a power tire pump, one reversible head- 
lights, one a costly carburetor, one a cane control. 
One is cantilever springs, of which not one has 
ever broken. There are 26 such extras in this Mid- 
Year Mitchell, all paid for by our factory savings. 


New York’s Favorite 


When this Mid-Year Mitchell arrived in New 
York it became the fine car sensation. Our New 
York dealer at once ordered 2000 to supply the 
metropolitan demand. Ever since his demand for 
this car has been greater than he could supply. 

This car will surprise you. You have seen noth- 
ing like it in beauty and luxury. You have never 
seen a car built like this, and never a cat so com- 
eee You have never seen acar so easy to drive, 

so trouble-proof, so durable. 





-. 372 miles each—over 30 years 
of ordinary service. i323 


And never such value for the 


$ 1 3 2 5k Racine price. 


For 5-Passenger Touring C If you don’t know your 
_ Experts Select It ao ae acs comuies:.. Mitchell dealer ask us for his 
?-Pinnedadd Touring Body $35 Extra name. 
Famous engineers,when they | 5, - seadimnlcel Sik: 4 horse- MITCHELL-LEWIS 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN 


We publish Tue Farm JourNnaAL for Our Folks. Our 
Folke, now numbering more than four million,are all 
those into whose homes the paper goes—father, moth- 
er, son, daughter—all the members of the household, 
dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land, Our first care is that ite pages be honest and 
pure, and full of sunshine and hope ; that it may ever 
help and never harm those who read it; and be a 
source of information, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. The good that we can do is the most po- 
tent stimulant to our endeavor, and we trust it will 
always remain so. 

Secondly, we treat subjects in season only ; we try 
to hit the nail on the head and not the thumb; we 
strive to know what to leave out as well as what to 
putin; that is, to boil things down; and we like a 
little fun as we go along, and to keep the paper 
young in spirit if not in years. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the 
plow-handles, and our contributors are practical men 
and women who write with their sleeves rolled up, 
and who briefly and plainly tell the best and most 
profitable way of doing things on the farm and in 
the house, as learned from actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every 
department, that we are enabled to present much 
useful and acceptable information to our readers, 
and to retain the confidence of our many friends, in 
every state of the Union, from year to year, and 
steadily to increase the number thereof. 
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MID-YEAR 
The pools lie dreaming in the willows’ shade, 
The ferns grow lush along the forest glade, 
And trees, full-leaved, hide many a dainty 
nest, 
And pleasant winds blow softly from the 
west. 


The fertile land is rich with grass and grain, 

And fervid sunshine heats the treeless plain, 

The field flowers bloom in beautiful array, 

And glad birds sing through all the long, 
"sweet day. 


The patient bees fly far on honey quest, 
And nature lovers seek the mountain’s crest, 
Finding cool caverns and a nectar spring 
Known only to some wildwood wanderling. 


Sweet days that journey all too swiftly by, 
With matchless glories of the earth and sky; 
Mest happy they who have the chance to see, 
And share in all the year’s felicity ! 

Emma A. LENTE. 
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CONSUMPTION OF WOOD 

There is too little attention paid in this 
country to the preservation of wood. At 
the rate we have been going, there will 
scarcely be timber enough to build nor 
fence, or fuel to burn, in a few years more 
in any part of this country. A little care 
and very little trouble would prevent this 
threatened scarcity. Let owners of wood- 
jands use only the wood that is down or 
the trees that are dead; or, if these are 
net sufficient, cut the least thrifty and 
where they are thickest, and always, if 
fence around sprouts carefully. 
~eLet owners. of cleared land plant. oaks, 
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chestnut for fencing, walnut and other 
useful and fast-growing trees, on every 
vacant ‘spot; along roads; streams, etc. 
Much of our pasture-land is often parched 
and useless for want of shade, where a 
few locust or buttonwood or other trees 
would conserve the soi] and furnish wood 
for use. A little dttention from the pres- 
ent generation would preserve to posterity 
plenty of timber and fuel. 

Some folks wonder what sort of an ad- 
vertising plan the birds have, that they 
are on hand the minute the choicest fruit 
is fit to eat, and mever seem to have a 
return-trip ticket—they stay as long as 
the fruit lasts. But if these folks that 
are so ready to find fault with the feath- 
ered friends could only see the bugs and 
worms the birds sandwich in with their 
cherries and other fruit salads, they would 
not shoo them away again. 


Did you ever try to put a handful of 
brush into a’stove? You worked hard at 
it, but you accomplished little. You could 
have put in one piece at atime, but you 
tried to force all of it in at one sbrust. 
This is the way some men fail of achiev- 
ing success on the farm. They try to do 
too many things at once. One thing at a 
time; with all your might, wins. 

A lot of trouble, first and last,.comes 
from selling farms and: getting: little or 
nothing down. At least one-third to one- 
half of the purchase price ought to be 
paid down. Then the buyer will have 
more at-stake and try harder to hold on, 
while the danger of the farm coming back 


. will not hang over the seller like a bad 


dream, 

It leaves a sore place in the heart of 
the. boys-and girls when you speak harshly 
to them ; and although, a 
away, it may leave a callous. A heart 
with a callous in it, and that heart one of 
your own little ones? Don’t let it be so! 

Your member of Congress will not be a 
better man than you are. Dig out the 
spring, then the water will run pure. 


Success is a will-o’-the-wisp ; content- 
ment is the- guiding light toward which 
we should turn our steps. . 

Any one given to much criticism of oth- 
ers in your presence will also sling mud 
at you in your absence. 

The person who started the European 
war is evidently not proud enough of the 
act to confess it. : : 

Not infrequently the severest losses 
come from the simplest mistakes. 

The ‘‘ good old summer-time ”’ is plenty 
good enough for us. 

All is vanity or vexation of spirit. 


Fools look only to the present hour, 
idiots only at the past; but wise men 
look ahead, and provide food for self and 
stock while the summer is with them. 

















(Gentle and affectionate — considerate of petty 
offenders, but severe with great ones—watchful but 
ti: hained and ready for business.) 


de. (me) 
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Leave growling to the dogs and over- 
eating to the hogs. 

An idle tongue is as. noisy and as use- 
less as an empty hopper.... . ... + «+ 

The harsh word you kept ‘back is the: 





h, @ sore may pass.. 
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one that makes you feel so good now at 
sundown. i 


If in reading you come across the word 
Versailles, do not call it that, but say, 
‘* Ver*si,’’ or your daughter, who is study- 
ing French, will have a fit. 


We call them good roads, and yet many 
of them are just taking the very life-blood 
out of people to keep them up. They cost 
enormous prices to build in the first place, 
and they go to pieces quickly. Then there 
is a lot more to pay for repairs. We have 
a great deal to learn about road-making 
in this country, and ih the meantime the 
taxpayers are staggering under the load. 
Which end of this problem are we work- 
ing at, anyhow? 


Where’er you go—to Puget sound 
Or where Atlantic breakers drum— 
You'll find the simps all gathered ’round 
And holding a simp-—osium. 
Their weird ideas they spread afar 
With voices loud and vehement. 
They tell just how they’d stop the war 
Jf they..were only President. 
All things are simple to a simp,— 
_, To bust a trust or whip the Turk. 


There’s just one thing that turns him limp: 


The doing of his own day’s work. —Guy. 


Recharging lightning-rods for farmers 
is one of the latest swindles in Indiana. 
An ingenious scamp drives about hunting 
farm’ buildings that are equipped with 
rods. He asks the owner of the buildings 
to allow him to test the rods’with a small 
instrument he carries. Then he informs 
the farmer that the rods are ‘‘ dead,’’ that 
they ‘‘need recharging’’; they ‘‘draw 
lightning but are not strong enough to 
carry. it down into the ground, and there- 
fore the barn is liable te be burned.’’ 
The rascal’s price for recharging the rods 
runs from $7.50 to $20, and he makesa 
good living at it, although his statements 
are untrue, of course. 








THE OUTLOOK 








So much. we miss, 

If love -is-weak ; so much we gain, 

If love is strong. God thinks no. pain 

Too sharp or lasting to. ordain 

To teach us this.—HELEN H. JACKSON. 

‘The estimated shortage in the wheat 
crop in the United States will necessarily 
aid in the maintenance of higher prices. 


The decline in meat consumption in this 
country, owing mainly to high prices, is 
becoming so noticeable that those inter- 
ested in meat production have deemed it 
worth while to combat the a¥fguments 
used in support of a non-meat diet. 


The continued boom in manufacturing, 
owing in large part to the war, is making 
it increasingly difficult to carry on farm 
work, owing to the fact that the higher 
wages paid in the industries are draining 
rural communities of. the best workers. 

Farm surveys conducted by the State 
Department of Agriculture indicate that 
in Eastern Pennsylvania the cow which 
yields less than about $60 per year is a 
liability, and that the larger the herd of 
such cows the less the profits of the farm 
business. 


It used to be that farmers were not 
particularly interested in the price of coal, 
but with the clearing away of the wood- 
land has come a larger use of coal in 
country homes. - y, farmers, 
in company with other folks, are inter- 
ested in the fact that: the recent adyance 
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in wages conceded. the coal miners jhas 
been passed on to the consumers, who 
were already bearing a heavy burden. 


The value of farm lands in the United 
States is estimated at $45.55 per acre, as 
compared with $40.85 a year ago, $40.31 
two years ago, $38.10 three years ago, 
and $36.23 four years ago. The Census 
reported the value of farm lands in 1910 
as $32.40, and in 1900 as $15.57 per acre. 























Prepare, prepare, prepare—to- kill all 
the rats on the place and close their 
harbors. Mice, too. 

Hind-sight doesn’t get a man ahead. 

It’s not too late to plant potatoes if 
you get right at it. 

It isn’t always the hen that cackles the 
loudest that lays the biggest egg. 

Keep the cultivator going in the corn 
until out in tassel. But shallow toward 
the last, please! About two inches deep 
is right. Muzzle the horses and they’l] 
work better. 


To cut brush and pick up stones should 
be the ambition of Our Folks right after 
haying. A few days thus spent twice a 
year may add hundreds of dollars to the 
appearance of the farm. 


A smart man with a stout scythe and a 
stouter arm will do better execution in 
the bush-lot in a little while than the 
sheep car do in montlis. By the way, 
after h:.ying is about the best time to do 
that kind of work. 


A crop of stones does not seem to be a 
profitable one to gather, but it is. Every 
obstruction removed from a rod of land 
makes the future working of the land so 
much better, and permits closer husband- 
ing of hay and grain. 

Acres of land are washed away every 
winter by creeks and other streams. And 
yet, willows will grow anywhere. Just 
stick them down on the bank of the stream 
and in a little while they will weave a 
network of roots that will hold land from 
slipping away. 

Nitrogen obtained from the air and 
plowed under in. clover, costs less than 
three cents per pound, while purchased 
nitrogen will cost very much more per 
pound. The nitrogen that is grown has 
the additional advantage of adding to the 


_ humus supply in the soil. 


Sometimes, especially in wet weather, 
the mower gets. spattered with muddy 
water. If put away with that on it, when 
it is next used it will be badly stained. 
Be proud enough of the appearance of 
your farm tools to wipe off every bit of 
that water, and soon, too. 


It may be that things are a bit behind- 


-hand. It is so on many farms sometimes. 


Then is the time most of us set out to 
hustle somebody else. Now, hold on! Hus- 
tle a bit your own, self—do not get in a 
stew and find fault, but just make every 
step count. That is the best hustling in 
all the world. 


To save time and expense when making 
things of concrete, you sometimes can use 
forms that are ready-made. A big pack- 
mng-box may be found occasionally that 
will take the place of carpenter work for 
the-inside of a tank. - Recently we saw a 


neat. drinking. fountain for horses made 
‘by plastering rich concrete three. inches. . 
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. thick on-the inside of a cask sawed in two. 
A square. or oblong wooden tank that is . 


nearly rotted out.will serve as the inside 
form of a new-one.ef concrete. Because 
it is waterlogged will make no difference ; 
in fact, this is a help, as it causes the 
concrete to dry more slowly, which is 
always desirable. 


Buckwheat is one of the few grain 
crops which may be planted about the 
middle of July with the prospect of a 
good yield, the crop maturing about the 
middle of September. Drill in one bushel 
of seed to the acre. Some good farmers 
add three pecks of rye per acre, and, 
after the buckwheat is off, pasture the 
rye to keep it from heading. 


The Rural New-Yorker says: With the 
present price of sulphate of copper, will 
it pay to spray our potatoes this year? 





Going to Market in Kansas 


We see no hope for much if any reduc- 
tion in price. Copper is in too much de- 
mand for destroying human life ! It seems 
that sulphate of iron can be substituted 
to some extent, and that a weaker mix- 
ture of copper and lime will answer under 
some eonditions.. Remember, too, that the 
commercial substitutes for Bordeaux mix- 
ture have not increased much in price, 
and they are effective. It is a question of 
season and what you can get for your 
potatoes. In a season favorable to blight 
you can not hope to get a full crop or high 
quality unless you spray. We shall use 
either liquid or dust, as usual.” 


* SMALL FRUITS 

Plow up the worn-out old strawberry 
bed as soon as it has fruited. Some late 
vegetable crop, such as late celery, cab- 
bages, turnips or sweet corn, may be 
planted on the land. 

If the strawberry bed is to bear fruit 
again next-year it should be: mowed:and 
worked over soon. . 








Pack the boxes*full,so that the berries 
will not shake#own in“tfansit and result 
in what the dealers dal *'slack-filled.’”’ 

Too much hot‘suneauses’ picked black- 


berries to turn an undesirable reddish 


color. Hurry them into the packing-shed. - 


Dig out and burn any red-rust infected 
blackberry or blackcap plants. That is the 
only way to fight this dangerous fungous 
disease. , 

First of all, the package used should be 
new and clean. The neater the package, 


the: better the fruit will appear. While 
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the berries packed should be of uniform 
size and color throughout the package, 
the top layer should be arranged so as to 
attract the éye of the buyer. 

There’s nothing like the Biggle Berry 
Book. It’s in a class by itself. Yet the 
price to you is only 50 cents, postpaid 
from this office. 


Cultivate the spring-set strawberry bed 
regularly and often. Keep the soil loose 
and mellow, and let no weeds get a foot- 
hold. After enough runners have rooted, 
cut off surplus ones.the same as if they 
were weeds. If yoyw.are practising the hill 
system, keep off, atkgponers. 

The most commen cause of decay in 
berries while in transit or after arrival on 
the market is mold fungi, usually gray 
mold or blue mold. Neither of these 
fungi is likely to injure firm, sound ber- 

ries, but may spread quick- 

ly where the fruit has been 
injured in handling or is 
overripe, wet or soft. 
During the first summer 
some intercrop may be 
grown between the newly- 
set bush-fruit rows, which 
will greatly reduce the cost 
of the berry field that vear. 

Such truck crops as cab- 

bage and potatoes are ex- 

cellent for the purpose, 
while corn and small grains 

’ should be avoided. By the 
second summer the bushes 
will be large enough to 
occupy all the space, and 
an intercrop will not be 
feasible. 


Grapes will ripen as well 
outside of paper bags as 
in them. The object of 
placing them in bags is to 
keep pests away from them 
and keep them clean. One can spray 
with proper fungicides and insecticides 
and keep the grapes healthy in this man- 
ner, and thus avoid the necessity of bag- 
ging. Commercial grape growers do not 
practise bagging, as it is more economical 
to spray instead of taking the time to 
place each bunch in a bag. Where one 
has‘ but a few vines, however, it pays to 
use: bag. H,. A. 8. 


THE ORCHARD 

Look out for tent-caterpillars on your 
trees. A quick singeing with a torch will 
discourage them. . 

Thinning the fruit, if it needs it, is 
better than to put props under the limbs. 

Harrow the orehard about once in ten 
days—especially after rains and before a 
hard crust forms. 

If you cut a branch from a tree that is 
infected with fire-blight, disinfect your 
shears after the job:is.over, or you may 
spread the disease: to other»trees. 

Grafts need looking after. Are they all 
alive and-well? See that no insect pest 
gets after them, They are very tender 
and aphides are especially apt to trouble 
them, . . 


Many fruit trees are just about starved 
to death. They show it in every limb. 
The soi] should be made richer, so that 
the roots may find nourishment for fruit, 
leaf and branch. 

Harold Simmons, an apple grower at 
Howard Lake, has averaged $3.27 per bar- 
re] for: Duchess apples for three years. 
The cost of barrels, spraying, picking, etc., 
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was sixty-six cents per barrel. The freight 
and. commission was sixty - nine..cents, 
making a total cost of $1.35 to raise and 
market the crop, bahay Ay es cost him 
$1.44, and he received $8.78 per barrel. 


He thinks the profits from his orchard. 


,, @re Cornmensura te with the care he takes. 
Orcharding-is his main work, not.a side 
line. He does his own pruning and super- 
vises carefully his spraying and picking. 
Minnesota. LeRoy Capy. 
From time to time during the summer 
0 over young trees to guide their growth. 
f too many limbs are starting from a 
given point, they may be thinned to the 
required number. Ifa rank limb tends to 
fill the center or crésg other limbs, it mee 
be removed. If the strongest limbs all 
grow in the same direction, thus giving a 
one-sided tree, they may be pinched back, 
thus encouraging other limbs to start on 
the opposite side. 


Superior fruit always sells. Size and 
color attract the eye and-win the favor 
of purchasers. who would otherwise -hesi- 
tate. Well-colored apples often. bring 


fifty cents a barrel more than poorly col- | 


ored fruit ofthe same variety. By sacri- 
ficing org the grower ean improve 
the quality his product. This shift 
from quantity to quality is made by ‘‘ thin- 
ning.’’ To thim fruit rly, but one 
fruit in a cluster shonid be. left, and there 
should be about six inches between fruits. 
Poor, misshapen or injured fruits should 
be removed. The earlier the work is done 
after the imperfect fruits have dropped 
off, the better will be the’ results. 
R. S. MACKINTOSH. 


Badding Gare is nearly here, and so, as 
usual at this season, we give our method : 
The art of budding consists in ing a 
bud from one tree ae ee 
the bark of some other tree. union 
of the two, the bud atid the stock, takes 
place at the. edges of the bark of the in- 
serted bud. For this reason the bud should 
be inserted as soon as cut from its twig 
and before it has had time to dry out. The 
bud should also be full, plump and well 
matured, and cut from wood of the current 
season’s growth. The stock should be in 
active growth so that the bark will slip 
easily. In eutting the bud a sharp knife 





RAISE 
THE BARK 
THUS 


rg 


NEKT SEASON 
GUT AWAY THE 
STOCK, THUS 


T-SHAPED 
INCISION IN 
STOCE 


CUTTING A BUD 
FROM A BUD STICK 


AND INSERT 
THIS BUD 


THEN TIE LT 
IN PLACE 


is required, as a clean, smooth cut is de- 
sirable. The knife is inserted a half inch 
below and brought out the same distance 
above, shaving out a small wedge of wood 
under the bud along with the bark. This 
wedge is no hindrance to the union and 
should not be removed. The leaf is always 
clipped. off. 

To insert bud, make a T-shaped incision 
just through the bark of stock, as shown 
in the illustration. Raise the <a 
without breaking it and insert the bud. 
Practise will give ease and dispatch to the 
operator. The bud must be held firmly to 
the stock by a bandage wound about the 
stock, both above and below it, being care- 
ful to leave the eye of the bud uncovered. 
Raffia, bast, candlewick or waxed cloth. 
may be used for tying. In about ten days, 


Sf She pd =: takes, ., fhe bandage must.be |. 


tte 


‘ budding is usually 








removed, er the stock will be strangied 
and its growth hindered. The work of 
ormed in: July or 
August in the North, and in June in the 
South. When bark peels easily, and the 
weather is dry and clear, is the rdeal time. 





On this are advertisements of auger, diteher, 
and cider presses, harrow, fruit ev pdrator, hay taps, 
building materials, engines and insecticides. 

wee ADVERTISEMENTS 

PARP RAP OPP PDL DP LAPD 

Wien you write te an advertiser tell him that saw his 
card in The Farm Journal, It is te your interest to de so. 

















R@SES—Consult ‘‘How to Grow Roses,'’. Price, $1, Refund- 
alle. The CONARD & Sones Co., Box 25, West Greve, Pa. 










DUMPS Like a: Shovel! 
Earth Auger. Digs welle, postiholee or holes 


far amy purpese. 
























peanem. Ht ws 
You can go 
Till D eep deep with- 
Give the roots achance OU! bring- 
ing up trash, . 
stones ormanure. You 
can at the same time pul- 
verize and level. For 
thrifty crops rely upon the 
Jorged sharp, aes disks of 


Ci 


Disk Harrow—Single or Double Action—light 
in draft and built for a lifetime of service. If 
your dealer has pot the genuine CUTAWAY, 
write to us direct. Be sure to write us for our 
new free. book, “‘The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Get your copy sow. 


























\ Maker of the original CLARK disk 
harrows and plows 
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DRY YOUR. FRUIT 


and Vegetable % 
No 


50, $6.00, $10.00. Send for 
St., 


_ and Vegetables by steam in two hours on the 


EASTERN MFG. CO., 259 South 4¢h 


* Fruit 
catalog A 
Phila., Pa. 





Farm Ditcher 
: & Road Greder 
Cats ditch to4 ft. Grades roads. 
‘Stect—Practical Adjust — Reverse 
cork of bi mach worm out dirt a’ Tor Meclt. 
free and introductory 
& GraderCo. lac. Box 801, 








vas 
you. Goods water and mi 
Prompt shipments-Sati 


Box F. J. 





or anything in canvas goods for the farm di- 
reet from factory, located in.the heart of the 


lays-- sfaction . 
Write for price-list, catalogues, etc. Address: 
ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. 
Atianta, Ga. 
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—=SLUG SHOT 
Used from Ocean to Ocean for 35 Years. _ 

Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees snd’ Shrubs 
~ pues Mania Put up in popular packages at popular prices. Write fer free 
; Pamphlet en Bugs and Blights, etc... $9 .. _B, HAMMOND, Beacon, New York. 
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SOME TROUBLESOME PESTS 


And the way to deal with them so they 
will not bother 


LIES. may be kept out of the house 

te a considerable extent by using 
“screens at .the rs - windows, 
and those that get inside may be trapped, 
poisoned or swatted. But better than 
any of these methods is to destroy the 
flies in the larval stage, and thus prevent 
them from amare 9 The following infor- 
mation is furnished by the United States 
ere of Agriculture : “<. 
‘ A safe and effective weapon ‘against 
the typhoid or house-fly has been found. 
Fliés fa their eggs chiefly in stable ma- 
nure, owdered hellebore mixed with 
water .and sprinkled over the manure, 
will.destroy the larvz which are hatched 
from the eggs. Powdered hellebore, how- 
ever, will not kill adult flies, which must 
be swatted or trapped. ba 


It has long been known that flies breed 
in manure, but previous methods of de- 
stroying the larvze there by the use of 
strong chemicals have been open to the 
objection that the treatment under some 
conditions lessened the fertilizing value 
of the manure, or actually injured vege- 
tation. This is not true of powdered 
hellebore. Government experiments have 
shown that the hellebore is entirely de- 
composed in the course of the fermenta- 
tion of the manure, and does no harm 
except to the larvez it is intended to de- 
stroy.- Chickens picking in manure treated 
with it suffer no ill-effects. 

One-half pound of powdered hellebore 
mixed with ten gallons of water is suffi- 


cient to kill the laryz in eight bushels, or } 


ten cubic feet, of manure. 
FOOT NOTES 


Black squash-bugs : 1. Watch for large 
blotches of conspicuous brown eggs on 
the under side of .the leaves, and remove 
them by hand. 2. Place small boards under 
the squash plants, and raise them just far 
enough from the ground so the bugs can 
get under them at night. In the morning 

estroy them. 3, Where the leaf is in- 
fested, hold a pas of water and kerosene 
under it and shake it. The pests will be 
destroyed by falling into the oil. 


Although fresh manure is the favorite 
breeding spot, flies lay their eggs in other 
places as well, such as outhouses, refuse 
piles, ete. In these places from which 
no manure is taken to spread on- the 
ss fields, considerable 
saving may be effect- 
ed through the sub- 


; > 
ihe = ae, A FEW MEMBERS OF THE 
é Moses oat! \ cece? ORCHESTRA AT ANY POPU- 


A ee. LAK SUMMER HOTEL! 






stitution of borax for powdered helleboro. 
Applied at the rate of three-quarters of 
a pound per eight bushels of manure, 
borax is as effective as powdered helle- 
bore in killing the larvze, but costs less, In 
larger quantities, however, or when the 
manure itself is spread at a greater rate 
than fifteen tons to the acre, some damage 
to crops may result from borax. 





On this page are advertisements of nurseries, engines, 
apple grader, silo, fencing, patents and telephone. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write to an advertiser tell him that-you saw his 
card in The Farm Journal, It is to your interest te do so. 


ABBAGE and Celery Plants, strong plants, $1.00 1000; 
CARs for $8.50. Send for list. J. ee eents § Bristol, Pa. 


GINSENG AND GOLDEN SEAL e big money 


on small plot of ground. Inf: free, 
THE BISING SUN GINSENG NURSERY, Box A, Narrows, Ky. 


Kerosene Engine 





















APPLE GRADER AND SIZER. 


We Sell Direct from factory to Grower. Price for 
machine for August delivery $45.00, f. o. b. factory. If 
ou are a fruit 3. write us at once. No agents, 
he Walter G. Parker Co., Milford, New Hampshire. 





Other sizes in proportion. Discount 
te Agents. 
GRIFFIN LUMBER CO., Box 15, Hudson-Falls, N.Y. 





PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES 
Tells Whatto bvent and where & aN Welle eae 
H. S. HILL, 903 MecLachien Bidg., Washington, D.C. 





Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 
Fence already sold to 400,000 


farmers. 
F 


agpory, Prices. 
- 150 style 
13¢ per rod up. Gates an 

Steel Posts, too! Write postal. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 

Dept. 28 Cleveland, Ohio 
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NOD | ‘ , x NA f v A WANE 
Cheap as Wood W.72%> 
and Farm Fence. Sell di shipping to 
users Only at manufacturers’ prices. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG = 
UP-TO-DATE MFG.CO. 905 10thSt. = T 
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IRON FENCE 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR LIVE MEN- INVESTIGATE 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS C° 





321 STEWART BLOCK - CINCINNAT!.OHIO 
BR ame 6 
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Wis Patrick Henry de- 
clared that oppression 


had effaced the boundaries of 
the several colonies, he voiced 
the spirit of the First Conti- 
nental Congress. 


In the crisis, the colonies 
were willing to unite for their 
common. safety, but at that 
time the people could not im- 
mediately act as a whole be- 
cause it took so long for news 
to travel from colony to colony. 


The early handicaps of dis- 
tance and delay were greatly 
reduced and direct communi- 
cation was established between 
communities with the coming 
of the railroads and the tele- 
graph, They connected places. 
The telephone connects per- 
sons irrespective of place. The 
telephone system has provided 





Patrick Henry Addressing the First Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 1774 


One Nation; One People 


the means of individual com- 
munication which brings into 
one national family, so to 
speak, the whole people. 

Country wide in its scope, 
the Bell system carries the 
spoken word from person to 
person anywhere, annihilating 
both time and distance. 

The people have become so 
absolutely unified by means of 
the facilities for transportation 
and communication that in 
any crisis they can decide as 
aunited people and act simul- 
taneously, aeumer the loca- 
tion of the seat of government. 

In the early days, the capita! 
was m place to place 
because of sectional rivalry, but 
today Independence isa 
pn of union, revered alike 
in Philadelphia and the most 
distant American city. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Save this number of The Farm Journal and all up to December and 
thus get all 24 of the pictures as they appear, with the lists of names. 
When you have them all send in your selections. 


The free Rules give 
date for sending, us your chosen names for the pictures. The best 


names for these four pictures may be 
found in the list below, or in next 
month’s list, or even a later list. 
Search through all the lists for names 
for each of the 24 pictures. 








1st List of 200 Titles 


FARMING DAYS 
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THINGS UNSEEN 
VISIONS 

THE HONOR ROLL 
EARLY READERS 
THE BOY 

THE OLDEST MEMBER 
PAYING DUES 

THE GARDEN 


HUMOR 

OUR FOLKS 
HOUSEHOLDERS 
FARM DWELLERS 
SUNSHINE AND HOPE 


COVER 
EVER HELP, NEVER HABM 
THE PURPOSE 
THE HARVEST 
SELF SACRIFICE 
UNSEEN BY MAN 


THE CALL 


NEVER AGAIN 

A NAME IN THE SAND 
THE SEA 

TABLES TURNED 
THE GATE 

THE TELEPHONE 
TEARS 

TELL ME 

A VISION 

WAGES 

THE PILGRIM 
HUSH, LITTLE ONE 
THE SOLDIER 


LOVE AND FLOWERS 


THE SONG AND THE SOIL 

A FIRST AFFAIR 

THE STORM 

THE RUNAWAYS 

DARK DAYS 

TOO MUCH SPEED 

FAST AND FURIOUS 

ON THE RIVER 

BETWEEN TWO SHORES 

THE BANKER 

THE HOUSE ON THE 
BANK 

A MAN OF MONEY 

A MASTER OF MEN 

THE DUEL 


THE CHALLENGE 
THE EpDicT 
CROSSED SWORDS 
GIVING GROUND 
FARM ANIMALS 
BEEF 


CHORES 

EVENING HOURS 
THE ORCHARD 
FARM IMPLEMENTS 


ISHED 
STEMMING THE TIDE 
THE LOG 
SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 
THE TEA ROOM 
TABLE TALK 


WOMEN 7 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION 
E 


The Farm Journal offers Our Folks a Free 


$3,000.00 in Cash 
for selecting from 











man is farming, and, if that doesn’t fit so 





An Example Picture 


Here is an Example Picture, drawn to 
show you how fo fit a name to any picture. 
This isn’t one of the reguiar Game pictures, 
you see—it’s just an object lesson. 














If You Were Asked 


what this Example Picture shows, you 
would probably say : “It shows a man plow- 
ing.” ‘That's the main idea of the picture, 
isn’t it? Of course two horses are“draw- 
ing the plow, the man has the reins around 
his neck—those are other points im the 
picture you will notice. 

But in the regular Game those minor 
things won’t be given too much attention. 
We will have no tricks in this entertain- 
ment, no things to trip you up. When you 
look at a picture, try to impress the gen- 
eral effect of the picture u yourself. 
Then look for a name that will best describe 
or express the whole picture. 

Let us consider a few names, taken from 
the list of 1,200 titles, for this Example. 
Picture. Let us see which name we would 
finally decide upon as fitting the picture 
best. 


THE WORKER THE FARMER 
PREPAREDNESS FARMING 
HARD LABOR THE PLOWMAN 


The Plowman is, in our opinion, the best 
name for the picture. Theman isa worker, 
he is doing hard labor, but those are gen- 
eral terms that might apply just as well to 
a boiler-maker, for instance, or a man dig- 
ging aditch. Itis preparedness to get the 
soil ready for a crop, no doubt ; but so is it 


prepa ess to put up screens to keep 
flies out of the house—that term is too gen- 
eral, also. “But,” you might say, “that 


very snugly, then anyway can’t he just as 
well be called a farmer as a oe 2” 
Not in our opinion. A farmer might be 
sowing seed, or milking a cow, but this 

icular farmer happens to be plowing. 

Plowman, therefore, is our ice of 
the best name for the Example Picture. 
It fits the picture most fully. 

Now you see what this Game is, don’t 
you? It’s just a test of good old common 
sense. Y' can use your common sense 
in the Game itself and perhaps wi 
very first prize of $1,000 in cash. 
Farm Journal reader is going to win it— 
why not you? 
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Clip Out This Free Coupon and Send it in for Rules and 
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Game of Choosing Names for Pictures 


will be Awarded 556 Persons, Women, Men, Boys or Girls, 
a list of names the Best Names for 24 Plain Pictures 


Last month we told Our Folks that we had a big entertainment planned for them—and 
here it is! We want every one of you to play it, and we’ve made it free to all. 





The Picture-Name Game 


. This month we print four plain pictures, over on the page to the 
left. In the August issue we are going to print four more pictures, 
and in each successive issue for six issues in all we are going to print 
four pictures—making a series of 24 pictures, all told. 

This month we print, next to the first four pictures, a list of about 
200 titles. In the August issue we will print about 200 more, and in 
each of the following issues, for six issues in all, we are going to print 
200, until we have published about 1,200 titles, all told. 

You will save every copy of the paper containing the pictures and 
the titles until you have all 24 pictures and 1,200 possible names to fit 
them. In the meantime, you will be fitting the best titles to the pic- 
tures as they appear. And, after all have appeared, those who send 
in the names selected from the lists, that make the best titles for 
the 24 pictures, will be awarded the 556 prizes shown on the right, 
aggregating $3,000.00 in cold cash. 


Don’t Send In Any Answers Now 


That isn’t the way to do. Wait until all the 24 pictures have 
appeared (the last four pictures will appear in the December issue of 
The Farm Journal) and then send in all your titles for all the 24 pic- 
tures at once, with your own name and address. 


But Begin Playing Now 
Don’t delay about starting to play, however. Look on the oppo- 
site page and see if you can find any names in the list that are good 
titles for the four pictures. The idea is to choose names that most fully 
and completely describe what the pictures show. - You’ll have to use 
your common sense judgment—the Example Picture and explanation 
under it show you how to use your wits in picking out the best titles. 


You May Find Good Names 


for these first four pictures right in: the first list of names over 
there. But, again, the best name for one of the pictures may not be 
there at all; it may appear next month, or even in one of the later 
issues. You must look through each list that appears for possible 
names for each one of the 24 pictures. If you don’t find a good name 
for one of the four pictures in this issue, then wait until next month 
—maybe a fine name will appear in that list. 





$3,000.00) 
in Cash 


556 Prizes in all 





Ist Prize $1,000.00 

2nd Prize $500.00 

3rd Prize $250.00 

Ath Prize $150.00 

5th Prize $100.00 

6th Prize $75.00 

7th Prize $50.00 

8th Prize $25.00 

Oth Prize $25.00 

10th Prize $20.00 

llth Prize $15.00 
10 Prizes of $10.00 each, $100 
20 Prizes of $5.00 each, $100 
50 Prizes of $2.50 each, $125 
465 Prizes of $1.00 each, $465 








In case of a tie for any prize, 
the full prize tied for will be 
paid each tying contestant. 























Send in the Coupon 
to the Right 


for full Rules of the Game, and 
all information—free to you, of 
course. We will send also an inter- 
esting illustrated pamphlet show- 
ing you exactly how to play well, 
with many other particulars that 
will interest and aid you—get this 
free material right away. Send 
in the coupon this very moment. 


Fill it right out. 
Explanations oF 


ree 








OUR SPECIAL FREE OFFER 
Be Sure You Accept It Today—It May be Withdrawn at Any Time 


We want your name and address and we want you to play our Picture-Name Game. 
Therefore, right now, send us your name and address on the coupon below, and mail same in 
today, and we will in a short time—and until further notice—send you without obligation or 
expense, postage’ prepaid, free pictures, rules and complete and full information telling you 
just how to enter and play this easy and interesting Picture-Name Game. We can not spare 
the space in The Farm Journal to tell you all about this Picture Game and its many new and 
novel features, and also our free picture offers, so let us have your name and address at once, 


eee DO IT NOW! 
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THE TRUCK PATCH 
BY E, R. JINNETTE 


Culled from the daily experience of a 
trucker who rolls up his sleeves and 
works 


AYING BY ’’ sweet potatoes is an 
important — job. If they have 
been well cultivated up to this 

time it will be an easy matter to finish 
them up with the cultivator and sweep. 
The sweep should be followed with hoes 
to cut out any weeds and grass left and to 
pull in loose dirt between the plants. 

With so many other things clamoring 
to be done all at ance, it is easy to neg- 
lect the cultivation of such crops as as- 
paragus and rhubarb. Don’t doit. Next 
year’s yield will aa largely upon a 
vigorous growth of the plants | thie season. 
The only way to secure this is by liberal 
fertilization and thorough tillage through- 
out the growing season. 

String beans for the late crop should be 
planted from the middle to the last of the 
month. Land from which some early crop 
bas been taken is fine for late beans. In 
some markets green beans sell better 
than wax. In others the wax are pre- 
ferred, and the grower should be governed 
by his market in making the selection. 
In either case the rust-resistant kinds 
should be planted if they can be had. 

In the coolest sections transplanting 
late cabbage should be finished not. later 
than July 10th.' Two weeks earlier is 
better for the latest varieties,.such as 
Danish Ballhead and Drumhead.. The soil 
should be fine and moist and pressed firmly 
about the roots. In dry, hot weather it is 
safer to water the plants as they are set. 


Late rag is an important crop in some 
localities. e plants should be set in the 
field ‘now. aos is required to set the 


ants in the hot July weather so as to 
ave them live and grow. fa be age If 
possible the. planting should be done in 
the afternoon, and unless: the soil is fresh 
and moist it will be oo ged to water 
the plants as they are set. The tops and 


long roots should be cli 
Late potatoes planted | an should 


be large enough for cultivation. The yield 
will depend upon the cultivation given in 
the early stages of growth. Spraying will 
be necessary to keep off bugs and blight. 
Where blight is «coe coir it will be neces- 
sary to keep the foliage covered with a 
film of Bordeaux until the crop is matured. 

Late cabbage and cauliflower should 
have frequent shalluw cultivation from 
now on to the end of the season. Lice 
and green worms are always on the job. 
Look out for them. If the plants are not 
growing vigorously, push them with an 
application of nitrate of soda or pulver- 
ized 1 na pale manure worked in along the 


“flome growers seem to think killing 
weeds is the main object of cultivation. 
But killing weeds is only incidental. ‘“The 
real purposes of tillage are to conserve 
moisture, aerate the soil, render plant 
food available, and to provide and main- 
tain favorable physical conditions. If 
these functions are fully met weeds will 
not have an opportunity to grow.’’ Keep 
oe cultivator going in growing crops as 

long as you can get between the rows 

with horse and cultivator. 

Many growers are finding the curb mar- 
ket very satisfactory. It eliminates the 
middleman and brings the producer and 
consumer close together. It enables the 
producer to show the consumer his 
ucts when at their best. It enables the 
gonsumer to get his fruits and vegetables 
first hand, fresh from the fields without 
peying tribute to one or more middlemen. 

short, the producer gets more and the 
congumer pays less. 

To find ready sale at profitable prices, 
fruits and Ly ary tables must not only have 
high quality but they must present an 
attractive 
article must _look well. 





ce. .To sell well an: 
Uniformity in. 





e, color and form adds much to the ap- 
. Grading is essential to secure 

this. Cleanliness is an important item. 
If necessary, wash, scrub, wi or do 
anything to secure cleanliness. The pack- 
age is another im t item. A clean, 
bright package much to the appear- 
ance and attracts the buyer. The size of 
the package counts, too. Small packages 
are growing in favor. Produce carries 
better in them, and consumers like them. 
Vegetables may have high quality, they 
may be clean and in the right kind of 
packages, but unless they are neatly 
packed they will not sell for top prices. 





On this page are advertisementgof paints, silos, fertil- 
izers and cement. 


ADVER TISEMENTS 








va 


you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw his 
hon in The Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so. 


Buy direct from ACHER © Send for Color Card 

LIMBACH aint and Coler 
the ag Ine. 

Factory, CHER Ww . OITY. 

















izers adapted to 
your soil and crops. 


Send for Booklet—Free 
The American Agricultural 
Chemical 





A Concrete Tr 


Wont Rot or 
































Use Lehigh — the National Cement 


It’s a simple matter to build a last- 
ing, water-tight, satisfactory watering 
trough of concrete. The cost is little. 
Concrete watering troughs cannot rot 
or leak and need no repairs. Put down 
a concrete floor around the trough to 
keep the stock out of the mud. 


It's a good plan to. have several. 
sacks of Lehigh Cement always on 
hand for use about the place. 


Ask your dealer for Lehigh Cement 
LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


12 mills located to give national distribution—Agawal capacity over 12,000,000 barrels ; 
Allentown, 


Cee. 


Pa. 


Spokane, Wa. 


LEHIGH 
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THE HOME GARDEN 


Seasonable hints for the farmer, the town 
dweller and the suburbanite 


EE that the tomatoes are staked or 

kept off the ground: Some of the 

branches may be cut away. This will 
give larger fruits, but not so many. 


The plants’ plea: ‘‘ Don’t crowd!’’ 


Late celery and late cabbage may still 
be planted. 


Keep the hoe or cultivator going—once 
in ten days, at least. 


- A final planting of Golden Bantam sweet 
corn may now be made. 


Pick sweet peas, pansies, etc., regularly 
and often, for seed-bearing stops bloom. 


Keep the sod about the flower beds and 
shrubs nicely edged. It adds much to the 
appearance, 


Watch the sweet peas closely for aphis. 
Spray with soap and water or some tobacco 
preparation. 


When the pea-vines are through bear- 
ing, feed the tender branches to the cows 
and dig under the rest for the benefit of 
the soil. 


Keep the dahlia plants pruned to not 
more than four canes. Much nicer flow- 
ers will be the result. The plant should 
be staked. 

As fast as the flowers of shrubs and 
perennials fade, remove them and let the 
strength that would go into the seed go 
into the foliage. 


‘* Expert advice on tap ’’—that’s a good 
description of the Biggle Garden Book. 
You need this book ; price, 50 cents, post- 
paid from this office. 


Let us all be up and hoeing, 
Ready now to lend a hand; 
For everywhere the weeds are 
growing 
At a pace to beat the band. 

To get the best use of the gladiolus 
flower stalks, cut when the first flowers 
open and place in water. They will often 
last a week or so when this is done. 


Be on the spot with your spraying ap- 
paratus before the blight beats you to 
the potato field. Might not do any good if 
you found the disease there ahead of you. 


When watering the lawn, shrubs, or 
plants, do a thorough job. Be sure that 
the soil is moist clear to the root tips. 
Then don’t water again till the plants 
need water. 





On this page are advertisements of school, silos, patents, 
engines, light and silo roof. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


WKAR AA AAaepnnnomanbbDiin att RAD RD D APD D AL 
When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw his 
card in The Farm Journal. It is to your interest to-do so. 
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= tag os ps age Sere in demand. 
Practionl, dato Beh toot MEE oL Seabee Bt., New York. 









steel- bound walls; rigid 
dowel construction, anchored Them 
solid as.an oak, convenient 
door system, safe ladder; me bg the 
com crop. ‘Catal 
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IPE Olives and California Olive Oil, delivered prepaid to your 
express office. Send $1.50 for 1 gal. large Ripe Olives or $3 for 
1 ga). pure Olive Oil. Carpenter Bros., Olive Ranch, El Toro, Calif. 


PATENTS ON SQUARE DEAL FEE PLAN, MILO 
B. STEVENS & CO., 650 F Street, WASH- 
INGTON ; 868 Monadnock Bik,, Chicago. Established 2864. 


SMALL ENGINES 


Perfected Gasoline vy %,1 
and 14 h. p. for Farm and 
Prige, $19.50 and up. “—— 
WASHING MACHINES 
Send for Booklet and Special Offer. 
SIEVERKROPP ENGINE CO., 
1232 18th St., RACINE, WIS. 


STARTER for FORD CARS 


a ER KEROSENE 











a a 


HR. explain 
fuel ole engines 15 to 16h 
free catalog ** 0.’ 

THE BESSEMER GAS ENGINE Co. 


126 Lincoin Ave., Grove City, Pa. 


(23) 423 
Parcel Post sy 8 way to "to ship dary, “jpuck and 


hey g. We Loan) make 
the safe, sure way to ship eggs. be rows bag Carriers freet 


The O.B. Andrews Company, Dept. FJ, Chattanooga, Tenn, 








QUICK DELIVERY 


To have yoursilo up and ready for this 
year’s crop you must besure toorderan 


SILO 


We ship from facto aaeret you. Our silos 
are ready for imm odiate delivery. No delay. 
Write today for romieg and easy pay- 
ment plan. Address nearest office. 


THE INDIANA SILO 0O., 509 Union 


Se Rechonee take, Son tecune bute i =i Steak has lag, 




















farm life. 


and power. 























DELCO- 





City Advantages On The Farm 


Delco- Light adds comfort -and convenience to 


Takes away much of the drudgery and helps. to 
keep the young folks at home. 


Delco-Light furnishes electricity for both light 


The gas engine and dynamo for generating cur- 
rent are in.one compact unit that starts on the 
touching of a button and stops automatically 
when the batteries are fully charged. 

Nothing to get out of order or go wrong—so 
simple that a child can under- 
stand it and operate it. 

Furnishes 40 to 50 lights for 
house and barn and provides 
power for churn, cream sep- 
arator, pump, washing ma- 
chine and so forth. 

Lights the average home for 5 
cents a day. 


Complete with batteries, ready to run, $250 


The Domestic Engineering Company 








LIGHT 


‘Electricity 
for Every Farm 


53 














Write for IMlustrated Folder 


Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all principal cities 
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— ee —— eS ee 
TO DRESS 
SO) 
That suit is best that fits me 


HIS, in the fashion world, is the sea- 

son of rumors, and amongst the many 

which are heard just now, that concern- 
ing the length of skirts is perhaps the most 
important. If the word which has gone 
forth proves true, short skirts will be 
quite out of style by the autumn months. 
Fortunately, we are used to combinations 
of color and material, and if there is not 
enough of the origina] material on hand to 
add the extra length demanded, one can 
put something else with it, providing it is 
harmonious. The horizontal trimmings 
allow of much piecing and bands, or simu- 
lated tucks will cover the joining of the 
added length. We are also told that taffeta 
is passing from favor, and that satin will 
be the favorite silk fabric. Blue still re- 
mains in high favor ; but what is known as 
fawn gray, something not unlike taupe in 
color, together with silver gray, are great 
favorites. There is one color which ever 
woman over forty should avoid, and that is 








: [535 y 

7802. Ladies’ Shirtwaist. 5 sizes, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 7537. Ladies’ Shirtwaist. 
5 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40. 42 inches bust measure. 7345. 
Boys’ Dress. 3 sizes, 1, 2,3 years. 7535. Ladies’ 
Dress. 5 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 inches bust measure. 
7294. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 


brown. It has always been considered a 
nice, quiet, conservative color, suitable 
alike for best frocks and second best ; but 
the fact remains that it is only becomin 
to children and the clear complexion which 
belongs to youth. There is a certain soft, 
dark shade like seal fur, which occasion- 
ally looks well on a fresh-faced woman 
who has brown eyes; but the red-brown 
shades are very trying, and can not even be 
recommended for those who have auburn 
hair, although the shade is often chosen 
by them. 

oiled flowers and feathersmay be cleaned 
in gasoline. Faded flowers may be restored 
to color by touching them up with a little 
water-color paint. Never throw away a 
head-band, haloor piece of maline. You 
might need the band or halo to make the 
remodeled hat fit the head, and if this is 
not needed, a roll of maline just inside 
the crown will sometimes make a wobbly 
hat fit comfortably. 

Figured summer dresses of delicate col- 
ors are best washed in bran water with- 
out any soap. Boil a pound of bran in 
two — of water, strain and use some 
of in each lot of water. Rinse in 
cold water, and when half dry iron on the 
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wrong side. The bran answers for starch 
as well as soap. It is best to wrap the 
dress in a dry towel, but if you hang it 
out, put it in a shady place. 

The modern version of the hoopskirt is 
an elongated gee, made of crinoline, 
with a strip of featherbone around the 
bottom edge, which reaches the hip line. 
It is used in evening dresses of diaphanous 
material and gives the figure the effect of 
an animated lampshade. It is not likely 
that this style of hoop will be universally 
worn. . 

The surplice style of bodice is again in 
favor and is easily made. A plain waist, 
open at the throat, is the foundation; over 
this is worn the surplice kerchief of thin 
material, usually white, and either made 
at home or bought at the neckwear 
counter. 

Now that linen is so high in price, a 
good deal of the fancy work is done on 
cotton in its various weaves. Poplin, 
pique, imitations of linen and “‘ antique 
cloth,’’ which is nothing more or less 
than unbleached cotton sheeting. This 
latter makes handsome and durable bed- 
spreads when embroidered in very heav 
white thread, and may be finished wit 
a fringe which comes for the purpose, or 
a crocheted edging. Some very attrac- 
tive applique work is done in colored cham- 
brays chintzes on the unbleached 
cotton background. Flowers, figures, etc., 
are cut out of colored materials and hem- 
med down on the foundation. Some work 
in outline stitch is added to make the de- 
sign more definite. Bedspreads, crib 
quilts, pillow tops, stand and bureau 


covers are made up in this applique work, - 


which is pretty, economical and durable. 
A simple dress for hot weather is shown 
in No. 7535. The skirt has four gores, 
slightly flaring at the bottom, the body 
sleeves are cut in one, the closing is 
at theside. The style is excellent for hot 
weather wear, and may be finished with 
the buttons or mrenomn 2 bands, the clos- 
ing. concealed underneath. 
wo pretty shirtwaists are given. No. 
7802 has a large collar which with the 
cuffs is made of a contrasting fabric. 
This could be used as a separate waist or 
made a part of a dress. 
Waist No. 7537 has the fronts gathered 
to the forward edge of the backs which 
form a yoke. There is a flat collar, little 
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revers and frills down each_side of the 
front closing. : , 

Girls’ dress No. 7294 is closed diagonally 
down the front to the belt, then continues 
in a straight line. It is prettily made of 
plaid gingham with collar and cuffs of 
white cotton poplin with scalloped edges. 
The pattern provides for long or short 
sleeves and will make up equally well in 
wool or cotton. 

Boys’ dress No. 7345 is very simple, 
cut in sack shape, with flat collar, band 
cuffs and a belt to match; or of leather, if 
preferred. Any of the heavy cottons will 
do for this dress. 

Send ten cents for each pattern. For 
two cents we will send a copy of ‘“‘ “he 
Fashion World’’; and for twenty - five 
cents, our new booklet, ‘‘ Dressmaking 
Self-Taught.’’ 

We illustrate a pretty lace for under- 
wear, children’s clothing and towels this 
month, Abbreviations are: Chain, ch.; 
stitch, st.; single crochet, s. c.; treble 
crochet, t. c., made by wrapping thread 
around needle twice, * Aa dropping off 2 
stitches at a time. First row: ch. 17, 
1s. c. in 12th st. in chain, i s. c. in each- 
next 2 st. in ch.; ch. 3, miss 3 st. in 
foundation ch. then 1 s. c. in each of 
next 3 ch.; ch. 3,18. c. in first st. of ch. 
Second row: turn, 3s. c..in 1st hole, ch. 
8, 3s. c. in next hole, ch. 3, 3s. c. in last 
hole, turn. Third row: ch. 4, 3 s. ¢, in 


1st hole, ch. 3, 3s. c. in 2d hole, ch. 3, 1s. ¢. 
in last st. of preceding row ; turn. Fourth 
row: ch. 4, 2 t. c. in Ist hole, ch. 3, 3 t..¢. 
in 2d hole, ch. 3, 3 t. c. inelast hole, ch. 5 





and stick in same hole for scallop. Make 
12s. c. with 4 picots between in this loop, 
and this completes the pattern. Next row, 
ch. 3, 3s. c. in Ist hole, ch. 3, 3s. c. in2d 
hole, ch. 3, 1 s. c. in last st. preceding 
row, then repeat from 2d row. ’ 
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THE HANDY MAN 
ABOUT THE HOUSE 








“Yes, you ma =s-—=~S 
| 
| cana mani tesens Heir | 
Map andabe re ft 


Phonograph 
B-351 Edison Block, C 














Victrola VI, $25 
Other styles $15 to $400 


‘THE Victrola gives 
everybody the kind of 


music they like best. 

The many different styles of the 
Victor and Victrola make it possible 
for every home to have one of these 
wonderful instruments. eae ce 
wank Toa a at any Victor 


_ Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. : 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


The Homes of a. Nation are its Strongest Forts 








We are not free to close our eyes to the 
sorrowful helplessness of men, any more 
than we are to stop our ears to the ex- 
pression of their grief or joy. We are 
related to it all, part of it all—the high, 
the low, the successful, the defeated, the 
happy, the distressed. There is no way of 
escape ; no severing of the tie is possible. 

The look of sympathy; the gentle word, 
Spoken so low that only angels heard; 
The secret act of pure self-sacrifice, 
Unseen by man, but marked by angel’s 
eyes,— 
These are not lost. 


The policy and purpose of this paper is to 
“Ever Help and Never Harm its Readers.” 


OMESPUN 


BY THE TENNESSEE LADY 











One farmer will sigh and 
say: ‘‘ Well, well ! It doesn’t 
seem as though I ever did 
have so much to do—it’s just 
work, work, all the time. The corn’s to 
cultivate, the wheat is to harvest, the hay 
is to mow, the old cow breaks through the 
fence and gets into Brown’s corn, it rains, 
and the sun shines so hot between showers 
that it’s fit to roast aman. I’ve so- much 
work to do that it gives me the blues just 
to think about it !’? Just across the road 
lives another farmer, and he says: ‘‘ Busy 
times around here now, stranger. [I tell 
you, we farmers have to hump! I enjoy 
it, too. I think, when I’m cultivating the 
corn, of the bumper crop I’ll have this 
fall. I have my wheat to harvest, and in 
a short time I’ll be into my hay. I love 
the hustle and bustle of the farm. Some- 
times a fellow almost imagines he never 
can get it all done, but I have always got 
through in other years; I guess I can get 
through this season. I just do the job that 
comes next ; I don’t carry the whole load 
on my. shoulders all the time. No use 
getting in a splutter ; we’re going to come 
through, I know.’’ 

Oh, mothers!—you whose hearts are 
aching, who know the gloom of poverty— 
don’t give up, keep on fighting; plant 
flowers in your yard and garden, do every- 
thing you can to cheer and brighten the 
lives God has intrusted to you ; make the 
best of everything you have, and some 
day the children will repay you a thousand 
times for all the sacrifices you have made. 
In fact, they pay you every day, every 
hour. Why, you wouldn’t exchange your 
loving baby boy for all the gold in Gol- 
conda! His kisses. are worth more than 
anything on earth to you. So, for the 
sake of the little ones, keep up courage ; 
brighter days are coming. 

_ The bravest people are not always found 
in the battle front. The mother with a 
house full of children and a husband (of 
him the least said the better), who goes 
without everything herself to clothe and 
educate the children ; who never by word 
or deed shows the aching heart beneath 
the calm smiling exterior ; who gives the 
best years of her life to the children and 
£0es on in her loyal devotion to her husband 
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till the end, —is there a braver person any- 
where than she? I think not. 

How little encouragement we give the 
editors! But if any of us see anything 
in the paper that we don’t like, we are all 
too ready to give him a ‘‘skinning.’’ An 
editor is onlya man. He is apt tomakea 
mistake now and then ; and if any man is 
in need of encouragement it is an editor, 
and no one appreciates it more. Let’s give 
the editors of our favorite papers a lift 
now and then. If we like him, let us tell 
him so. If he is making a mistake, kindly 
call his attention to it. We should not be 
so ready to fly at the editor when things 
don’t exactly please us. 

Often some friend will say to me: 
‘What a pity you married. so young and 





LITTLE BABETTE 
BY EMMA A. E. LENTE 
If you ever had known dear little Babette, 
You surely would say she’s the sweetest 
babe yet; 
So dainty is she from her head to her feet, 
So wax-white, so pink-white, so trim and 
complete, : 
That the miracle grows how she stays with 
us here, 
When the angels must miss her from out 
of their sphere. 


So placid and happy is little Babette 

That we smile to her smiling, nor grumble 
nor fret; 

And we crave that her pathway be pleasant 
and fair, 

And we grudge not an atom of service and 
care, 

Abashed that heaven gave us such treasure 
to hold, 

And proud as we cherish her safe in our fold. 


Perhaps in your home is a little Babette 

To love and to care for, to pray for and pet; 

To watch while she slumbers, and guard 
her from chill, 

To share in her frolics, and grieve when 
she’s ill. 

If a little Babette is enshrined in your 
home, 

’Tis the heart of the world, and not far 
will you roam. 





are tied down by a family; if you had 
stayed single you would have amounted to 
something.’’ I wonder if I could ever 
have done anything that would have-been 
more benefit to the world than what I am 
doing? I have sixchildren. I am giving 
them the best education I can. Iam trying 
to imbue them with high ideals, and to 
show them the possibilities of becoming 
great men and women. I don’t say it in 
a boasting way, but my children stand at 
the head of their classes, and take to 
books as naturally as a duck to water. I 
think this is because I have tried to teach 
them to love reading and the value of a 
good education. I am teaching them to 
find high ideals in the most humble cir- 
cumstances, and I haye reason to hope 
that they will do far more good than I 
ever could have done alone. I do not be- 
lieve in grieving over the past. What is 
done can’t be undone—even if we wished 
it so—and we should all look ahead and 
study the possibilities of the things we 
have, and make the most of them as 
they are. 

I love my children as much as any mother 
does, but I would not wish them a life 
free from toil and care, for these are a 
part of God’s infinite plan, and strong 

earts can not rest in idleness. I would 
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ask that God pilot them and be their 
strength in weakness, and help them to do 
their work nobly ; but never would I ask 
that they have no work to do. I would 
not cheat them of their share of sorrow ; 
if I did, I should rob them of the power 
to bear whatever might befall them as 
men and women, and would make of them 
cowards that would never dare to face 
danger. Work and sorrow must come to 
all who ever prove to be of any use in the 
world ; and as I want my children to be 
useful, I do not ask for them a care-free, 
idle existence. 

When the whole neighborhood gets into 
a quarrel, the best thing to do is to leave 
home for a good long visit. But as this 
is usually impossible, the next best thing 
is to take sides with no one, stay out of it 
entirely, and if you can do anything to 
restore peace, doit atonce. Then when 
all are friends again, you’!] have no ex- 
planations to make if you have taken 
sides with no one. There’s nothing half 
so bad as a neighborhood row, anyway. 

My grandfather was sitting in his yard 
one morning, and noticed a bird busily 
pulling grass and picking up strings near 
his feet to make a nest. He sat very 
still, and pretty soon the bird alighted on 
his shoulder and commenced pulling out 
his hair. When a mouthful had been pro- 
cured, she flew away, returning several 
times. 

The fountain of perennial youth is in 
the spirit. If you would arm yourself 
against the stealthily advancing years, 
cultivate the habit of looking continually 
forward. For the woman who keeps her 
eyes fixed ahead and struggles onward to 
some worthy goal, the years speed by un- 
noticed. For her who turns and walks 
backward, looking ever in the past, the 
future holds no promise and the stimulus 
of the shoulder-to-shoulder touch with the 
on-pressing younger generation is lost. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 


Hold fast to the white flower! Wrestle 
for that, allowing the material side to 
take care of itself. We do not live by bread 
alone, but by the things of the spirit... 


I answer my children’s questions as well 
as lam able. When! can not I have them 
write the queries in a book kept for that 
purpose, until we have time to look them 
up at the library. The answers are then 
written in the book, and are sure to be 
remembered. I encourage the children to 
keep a list of words they do not under- 
stand and which they have to look up in 
the dictionary. They seldom forget either 
the pronunciation or the meaning of the 
words thus jotted down. M. M. G. 

Those who live together in the family 
surround and envelop each other with an 
atmosphere of their thoughts, moods and 
feelings, which, acting and reacting con- 
tinually, cause an influence from which it 
is impossible to escape. The husband has 
an effect on the wife, the parents upon 
the children, and brothers and sisters upon 
each other. This atmosphere may be so 
benign and kindly in its effects as to prove 
an antidote to troubles that might other- 
wise injure life and health, or it may be 





.of such a nature as to weigh down life 


and impair the health. 

When baby has mastered the problem of 
equilibrium and his active mind no longer 
needs to be solely concerned with the di- 
rection of his sturdy legs, he energeti- 
cally begins to investigate everything 
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that is within his reach, as every mother 
well knows. He not only wants to see 
everything, but seems to have a deep- 
seated tendency to a away anything 
his hands can reach. y not direct this 
tendency instead of vainly trying to curb 
it? Why not teach him to utilize his 
energy 4 emg instead of hindering 
mother? We have seen a sturdy little fel- 
low a year and a half old help to clear the 
table after meals. His services were very 
limited, to be sure, but his eyes were 
radiantly happy as he trotted from the 
dining-room to the kitchen a dozen times 
carrying out the spoons. Perhaps it would 
have been easier - Hees mother to have 
carried out those s s herself, but. she 
wisely discerned that he was learning the 
joy of service, and that he was cultivating 
constructive instead of destructive ten- 
dencies. 


oor 


HOMELY WRINKLES 


Would that only jars like these 
Were ever found in families :— 
Jars of jelly and of jam, 

Of potted beef and minced ham ; 
Jars of early gooseberries nice, 
Jars of mincemeat and of spice ; 
Jars of orange marmalade, 

Jars of pickles, all home-made. 


a the table at which you do your 
kitchen work high enough so you can 
stand erect when using it. 


If rings are hard to remove from the 
finger, dip it in very cold soapsuds and the 
rings will usually slip off easily. 


In hot weather it is better to go to work 
earlier in the morning and work later in 
the evening, so as to afford time for a 
good rest at noon, both before and after 

inner. 


As cotton dresses shrink in washing, it 
is well to take out the hem before wetting. 
The streak 6f dirt that marks’ the 
bottom of the old hem will thus be more 
easily removed. 


Have your folks a pair of shears in 
each of. the principal rooms in the house? 
Better still, have they a place to keep 
each pair? You have no idea how many 
steps this plan will save. 

If you want the baby to put out his 
tongue so the doctor can look at his ton- 
sils, put a drop of honey or molasses on 
his chin and tell him to lick it off. He 
will think it’s a game, and the doctor can 
get a good view meanwhile. 


HOW TO DO THINGS 


Mother, take the little folks and run 
away for a few hours now and then. The 





men folks will get along all right ; dothem 


good to take a cold bite once in a while ; 
and you will come back fresh and cheery 
and knowing the boys and girls ‘as you 
never knew them before. 

Shut out the bugs with screens. 


Before filling jars with fruit wash them 
thoroughly and boil the lids. 


Remember, when putting meat in the 
refrigerator, not to place it against the 
ice, as that will draw the flavor out of the 
meat. 


Never put soda into the water in which 


THe RAINBOW: THERE HAD 
BEEN A TERRIFIO THUNDER: 
> SHOWER AND LITTLE HELEN 
Was VERY MUCH FRIGHTENED. 
, WHEN THEE STORM WAS OVER 
SHE PEEPED OUT OF THE 
“ winpow. “O MAMA,” 8HE 
an ~ i+ © .GRIED, “I 88E GOD SMILING!” 
oe wash. china which has gilding on it. 
a‘injures the gilding. . Instead, use 
eoan which answers just as well and has 
no ill-effects. © ~ a se 
Girls, why. is it that. the minute you 
- touch a hammer to drive a nail. your 
brothers begin’ to laugh? If I were in 





i > ro end 
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your place I would practise driving nails 
until I could do it as well as any man that 
ever swung a hammer. S. 


To can young beets, cut off the tops, 
leaving an inch of the stem; wash, do not 
bruise the skin. Cook until tender ; peel, 

lace in jars and fill to overflowing with 

iling water. Put the lids on loosely, 

steam in a boiler for an hour, then tighten 
the lids. 


If you have a small amount of thick 
sour cream it may be made into butter by 
shaking it+in a large jar,—a tw art 
glass jar is best. Fill it half full of the 
cream, warm it to about 65°, then shake 
it continuously, opening the top once or 
twice to let out the air. : 


It is not generally known that splendid 
jelly may be made from dried apples. Put 
the apples on with more than enough 
water to cover, let them cook slowly until 
they are done; strain off the juice, and 
eens as for jelly from fresh apples. 

ou will find you have a splendid jelly, 
and the apples make a good sauce. 


A good thermometer has many uses on 
the farm. The temperature of the pantry 
should not be more than 50°, and that of 
cellars should not be allowed to become 
less than 32°; 35° is a good temperature 
for cellars. When buying a thermometer, 
select one which bears the name of the 
maker, and which has a Fahrenheit scale 
etched on the glass stem. 


To can peas, use young tender ones 
just gathered. Shell, steam, or put into 

iling water for a few minutes, until the 
skins wrinkle slightly ; pack into jars, fill 
to top with cold water; put on tops 
loosely, set the jars on a support in a 
boiler, pour around them a few inches of 
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water, cover the boiler and steam for an 
hour ; tighten the tops, and leave till. the 
next day, then loosen the tops; steam for 
an hour more, and tighten the tops, etc. 
Repeat this on the third day, then tighten 
the — while hot, and keep the jars ina 
cool place. 





NUTS AND RAISINS 
Iodine painted on the affected surface 
is an excellent remedy for ivy poisoning. 


It is just as important to screen cellar 
windows as any others, for flies and mos- 
quitoes find their way from there to all 
parts of the house. 

‘‘This thermos bottle,’’ said the sales- 
man, ‘‘ will keep things either hot or cold, 
whichever you desire.’’ ‘‘ Well! but how 
is it going to know whether I want ’em 
hot or cold?’’ 

Bring children up to sleep in dark rooms; 


their rest is much more complete. There 
should be shutters or dark shades to the 


* windows, and the child should not sleep 


opposite a window where the light may 
fall in his eyes. 


Always prepare food for the sick in the 
neatest aan most careful manner. In sick- 
ness the senses are usually acute, and far 
more susceptible to carelessness, negli- 
gence and mistakes in the preparation and 
serving of food, than in health. M.-A, P. 


Some mothers give the baby a bit of 
sugar tied up in a piece of cloth, when 
he is fretful. What a shame! No wonder 
he has the stomach-ache. Keep such 
things away from him. Don’t bring the 
little fellow up in any such way. Sucking 
sugar is only a habit, anyway, and if you 
give him a chance he will soon break him- 
self of it. 
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KODAK FILMS 2c" Prompe stsontion given’ na 
orders. Prints 2% x 3% to 3% x 4%, Se.; 4x5 to3% x5%, 4c. 
J.M. MANNING, 1062 Third Ave., New York City, Box Pj 


ATENT WHAT YOU (INVENT. It may 

be valuable. Write me. No at- 
torney’s fee until patent is allowed. Estab, 1982. 
“Inventor's Guide”’ FREE. Franklin H. gh, 

518 Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. . 

















A\f SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
_ Dept. 63 Galesburg, Kansas. 


' 
“DON'T SHOUT” 
“hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 


THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I've a pairin my ears now, 










are.te.the eyes. In- 
visible, com 0 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
Just it.*’ Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 


Don’t Wear a Truss 





rings or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Binds and 
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tHapr PROBLEMS % 
BY AUNT HARRIET 


afm Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
nd sympathy Beg all Our Folks -who are in doubt or 

in trouble, but ts have become so 
quanronttnas te & is impossible to all the let- 
ters in this column. To be sure of a reply, give full 
name and address and two-cent stamp, for only such 
answers as will benefit the largest number of people 














. will be given here. Address, Aunt Harriet, care of 


The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


ULY, once the fifth, now the seventh 

month in the calendar, was given its 

name, place and number of days by 
Julius Cesar, who was born on the twelfth 
of this month. In entertaining in July, 
Americans always bear in mind the na- 
tional birthday, so decorations and menus 
are patriotic in character. The shops offer 
inexpensive trifles which are of assistance 
in carrying out schemes more or less mili- 
tary in spirit, but the resourceful hostess 
works out many ideas for herself. Flow- 
ers for the table may represent the na- 
tional colors, or a plain glass bow] of pure 
white blossoms may be surrounded aap 
wreath of tiny flags laid upon the table- 
eloth. The place cards might be cut in 
the shape of. the Liberty Bell, or a deco- 
rated postcard could be used. 

For the first course serve tomato bisque, 
then croquettes made in cartridge shape 
and accompanied by green pea “‘ bul- 
lets’’ and new potato ‘‘cannon bails.’ 
re, er rolls are laid log-cabin wise upon 

read plate and with them are passed 
‘‘eannon balls’’ of butter. Lettuce with 
French dressing is accompanied by cream 
cheese molded into cannon, drums, knap- 
sacks, etc. The dessert may be either 
cherry pie or frozen raspberries, and should 
be served on blue and white china plates. 
A rich cooky dough may be made into 
** pinwhéels ’’ to be served with the rasp- 
berry ice. 


The Bridegroom : By all means consult 
your bride-to-be as to the style of the 
wedding rin Presuming that she will 
wear it for t e rest of her life, the choice 
should be left to her. If you do not care 
for the styles shown at local pomere, 
ask to see catalogues showing other styles. 
Platinum rings are only used when the 
engagement diamond is. set in that metal. 
It is not thought that the fad will last, as 
there is a certain sentiment about ‘the 
golden circle which is too_deeply rooted 
tobe easily cast aside. 


District School : The fact that some of 
the scholars are too poor to contribute to 
the gift you wish to present to your teach- 
er, proves the inadvisability of such move- 
ments ; in fact, some educational boards 
strictly forbid such gifts, and in many 
cases personal gifts are not allowed to be 
sent to the school but must be sent to 
the teacher’s home. Whatever you decide 
upon, avoid embarrassing your less for- 
tunate schoolmates, and always remem- 
ber that loving and quick obedience, and 
close attention to your studies, are more 
welcome to a teacher than gifts. 
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in America for the ice — 
5Se. pair. Pine 
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Order By Mail. %A! LADIE®’ mine ay SILK HOSE. 
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HONEY © ae uality new Clover Honey, 30 Ib. can, 
ag guaranteed or money refunded. Sample 
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Kill All Flies! "’tisesse“° 
Placed an DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and kills 
all flies. eat, clean, ornamental, eae Ses and — 
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Daisy Fly Killer 
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PATENTS That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search. 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C, 
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The only KEROSENE. 
(oval oil) iron in the world 








SAVE YOUR] 
OLD STOVE 


ft Putte it with these 
Dot Pu tty-Like Bricks § 
var Be heron in the fire 


Can 


.. Mekes old stoves heat cook 
and one like new—saves fuel, too. 
Outlasts iron or other linings. 
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“Wear - Ever 

Lech.§ _ *Wear-E pe onal th 
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FA Oo aT REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 

Replace utensils that wear out 

with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 

Write for booklet, “The ‘Wear-Rver’ Kitchen.” 
It telle how to save fuel, time and strength. 








. 6, New Kensington, Pa, or. 
ern Aluminum Co., 


N Lid., Toronto, Ontario. 
pry .1-qt.** Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan. Enclos- 
is 


in stampe—-money refunded if not satisfied. 
2 Offer good until Aug. 20, 1916 only. 
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Bay City, Mich. 
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THE WIDEAWAKES 
A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Brotherhood Brotherhood 
Chieftain Steward 


Caas. P.Snorrwer @® A. Sipney Jenxins 4D 

Pledge: I desire to become a member 
of The Wideawakes, and promise to 
play fair, to lend a helping hand, to be- 
lieve in farming, and to have a brotherly 
love for farm boys everywhere. 

Every farm boy should become a mem- 
ber of The Wideawakes. To join, copy 
the pledge, write 
name and address, 
send it to us, and 
your name will be 
enrolled and the but- 
ton and folder sent 
you free. There are 
no dues, no fines, no 
assessments. We 
want a Brotherhood 
If two-color Certifi- 





of 100,000. Note: 
cate of Membership is desired, enclose 
ten cents. 


PO tee 


MONTHLY POWWOW 


BROTHER WIDEAWAKES : The editor of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
world, u hearing of The Wideawakes, 
said : ‘‘] think that is a real movement.”’ 
Brothers, it is, and if we all ‘‘ plow a 
straight furrow ’’ our Brotherhood should 
show the world the quality of the farm 
boys of America. e have the 
10,000 mark, and have 166 Clans. Our 
ten thousandth brother was John Paul 
Ray, of Ohio. Now for 20,000. 

May all the Clans have a good sane 
Fourth. Have a Wideawake celebration 
and invite the men, women and children. 
Get some good live man to help arrange 
the p me and, if he is willing, elect 
him an Honorary Member of the Brother- 
hood. Have various games, races, pa- 
rades, contests and plenty of music. Don’t 
use dangerous fireworks and firearms. 
Your lives are too precious to sacrifice to 
the god of gunpowder. Send us a report 
of your celebration on the Fourth. Now, 
brothers, keep up your enthusiasm. 
Greetings to all ! 

Cuas. P. SHOFFNER@®.. 

Address, The Wideawakes, Brotherhood 
Council, THE FARM JOURNAL, Phila., Pa. 


SIGNALING 


Signals, such as signs, sounds and ges- 
tures, have been used from the earliest 
times as- a means of communication. 
Many of our Clans have requested sig- 
nals, and we have prepared three sets. 
The first, by means of a whistle; the 
second, by the use of flags ; and the third, 
by a lantern or fire stick. The first is 
given this month. 


WIDEAWAKE WHISTLE SIGNALS 


Each Wideawake should have a good 
whistle and a book containing these sig- 
nals, All signals can be repeated, with 
a short space of time between each, until 
result is obtained : 

Attention—1 short blast. 

All right—2 short blasts. _ 

Come here—3 short blasts. 

Danger—3 long blasts. 

Found—1 long, 1 short, 1 long blast. 

Go back—1 long, 3 short blasts. 

I am lost—3 long, three short blasts, 

Mess-call—4 long blasts. 

No—1 long, 1 short blast. 

Yes—1 short, 1 long blast. 

Stop—1 long, 2 short, 1 long blast. 

Run—4 short blasts. 
ight—1 long, 2 short blasts. 

—2 short, 1 long blast. 

2 short blasts. 
Go home—1 , 1 short, 1 long, 1 
short blast. 
Time up—1l 4 short blasts. 
Go to camp—4 long, 1 short blast. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 


The age limit to membership in The 
Wideawakes is twenty-one ; but there are 
many men, much older, who are not only 
boys at heart but anxious to help this 
Brotherhood movement. So this, then, is 
a formal notice to all Clans: If in your 
neighborhood there is a man or men anx- 
ious to assist The Wideawakes in the 
Brotherhood work, you can, by a majority 
vote of the Clan, elect this man or men 
7 Honorary Member or Members of the 

an. 

You may be able to get men skilled in 
handicraft, woodcraft and campcraft, who 
will greatly add to the value of your Clan. 
These Honorary Members can wear the 
button but can not vote at the Clan meet- 
ings. Send us the names of all Honorary 
Members, 


HONOR BIRTHDAY RECORD 
For All Our Folks of Seventy-five or Over 


DEAR FRIENDS: Greetings to all who 
have a birthday this Independence month. 
Our récord is increasing, and we hope that 
all of Our Folks who have reached the 
good ripe age of seventy-five or over will 
send their name, address and date of birth 
and be listed with the Honor ones. 

Affectionately yours, 
THE FARM JOURNAL. 








FARM GIRLS OF AMERICA 
A Club for Farm Girls 


** Not how much but how well.”” What 
you do, do well, so mother will not have 
to do it over again. How much better 
to hear her say : ** That looks fine !’’ than 
this: ‘‘Why can’t you do a thing right 
while you are about it?’’ 

The girls have sent a bunch of splendid 
hints. The prize winner is Mary Matson, 
anew member. Gold seals were given to 
Iverna Heidenfeldt, Margery Lea Wil- 
liams and Sylvia Lauver. "Silver seals 
were won by Doris Riese, Elizabeth Bar- 
tel, Elsie Burkholder, Elsie McNeil, Mary 
Weirich, Margaret Clapp and Margaret 
Kennedy. : 


SOME SEALS YOU CAN EARN NOW 


Red seals: Cook seven different vege- 
tables. Can four varieties of fruit. Make 
two kinds of jelly. Make three varieties 
of pickles. Milk one cow twice a day for 
one month. Mow the lawn once a week 
for a month. See something beautiful 
every day for a month, and write it down 
in a note-book. Pick a fresh bouquet 
every day for a month, and put it in the 
living-room. Catch at least ten fish in 
one day, with hook and line. 

Silver seals: {Do five kind acts a day 
for two weeks ; this must be outside your 
regular duties. Trap twenty-five pocket- 
Co erage Break yourself of you~ worst 

abit. 

Gold seal: Pick fruit and make jelly of 
it—five different. kinds. 

If you are not already a member, start 
thirty days right, and become a member. 
Any questions about the Club will be 
cheerfully answered if stamp is enclosed. 
Address, Aunt Clara, Hawley, Minn. 


OUR ALL-SUMMER CONTEST 


Don’t forget our canning contest. All 
members are invited to join this contest. 
Can a you can. Make jelly or 

ickles, if the stuff is better that way. 
ves fall es wr call < your reports. 
eep a record of every g you put up, 
and the dates. le 

Here are the prizes offered : 

Most varieties canned, both vegetables 
and fruit, gold F. G. A. pin and $1 cash. 

Most varieties, vegetables only, gold 
F. G. A. pin. 

_Most varieties, fruit only, gold F. G. A. 


in. ; 
Greatest number quarts canned, gold 
G. A. pin. 


“Report from youngest member, twenty- 
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five cents. Gold, silver or red seals will 
also be given to every contestant if stamp 
is enclosed with report. Do not send re- 
port until called for later. 














Food For All 
National Biscuit Compan 
biscuit, is. food Jee childeen 
to grow on—for men to 
work on. Uneeda Biscuit 
is a most nutritious food 


made from flour. N.B.C. 
Graham Crackers are great 
strength-givers. These and 


many more well-known 


— and —— a 
snaps, are made by the 
National Biscuit Company. 
Choicest materials are used. 
Preparation and baking are 
done with utmost skill in 
absolutely clean, modern 
es. 


These delicious biscuit are 
delivered to your 
oven-fresh. You lay 


in a supply and have them 
handy to serve at every meal. 
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Hudson Super-Six 


| 200 miles in 80 min., 21.4 Ii} 


per hour for a 7. j 
cneetas ane em and fj 


Sets New 24-Hour Endurance Mark 


Fastest Time for Such Distance 
ever made by a Traveling Machine 


No man today— if he knows the facts—doubts the 
-Six supremacy. 


_ At first the truth seemed like a romance. Think of © 
one new invention, applied to a light six, adding 80 


per cent. to its power. 
Then official records began to pile up, certified by 


the A.A. A. The whole motoring world then had: 


to concede this the greatest motor built. 

But many men asked, “What about the endurance ? 
Can a metor so flexible, so speedy, so powerful, stand 
up in years of road use ?” 

pitty Ralph Mulford to take a stock Super- 
Six chassis and, under official supervision, show the 
world its endurance. 


Al Pedacds Broken 
He took a Super-Six stock chassis—certified by 
a oe 


It had 7+ am Sogo Nt lie meals 


miles per hour. 

pe tr OO 1819 sal i Stintgehel Bay track, 
equal to the distance from New Y ork to Denver—in 24 hours of con- 
tinuous dnving—at an tray raebmar? marae At the 
end of that test—after nearly of record-breaking stram— 
the ca, when officially examined, showed no appreciable wear. 


How Much Endurance Has It? 


It will be many from now before we can tell you how 
a Hudson Super-Six will last. wap Ma ne Mm ee 


to pieces under far lesser strain. Years 
never tax a motor like those thousands of 
Yet the wear on the Hudson Super-Six was 
Cetin it‘ man hacer Baka Sancng mache 
compese with this car in enduranes. 


Greatest Exdherance Proved 
That was the last q cia Sd 


greatest strains a motor car ever met. vag po "ear vg 


Handsomer Finer engineering 
Be atin ARANENG, will Hieron ES pRien a8 ti nen oh ie 


the car of the day when the Six. 
ie Gano on song dems? cage so ghee Sep 
atin Wale iene 


No Need to Wait 


> iamntenh sone atin eka when we meet such 
wpe eae falar We think that nothing can excel in so many 
"Ber nto cabal the Supe Sx left today. 
not one is 
respect has its performance been Not in 
wy hassel moar bern mee compare wah hi a: 
is 


sees, Ce $1475 Cabriolet, 3-passenger, $1775 Touring Sedan . . . . $2000 


Roadster, 2-passenger, 1475 - (Prices f. 0. b. Detreit) Limousine. . . . 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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sec., averaging 74.67 miles | 



























’ Midst the burning heat of noon 
Men and beast would languish soon, 
But for yonder shadowing cloud 
From which thunder roars aloud. 


Scratch around and dig up a new idea 
or two, 


Nothing much finer than to have a good 
think-box. 


If you do not want the little folks to do 
certain things, be careful how you sug- 
gest that they shall not do them. 


It will not do to judge a man favorably 
merely because he carries a fine silk um- 
brella. He may have carelessly exchanged 
with some other fellow. 


Ought to be two or three good axes on 
every farm. These should be kept in 
different places, ready for the time of 
need. Have them always sharp. 


The demand for thoroughness is no- 
where more imperative than on the farm. 
The countryside is filled with failures who 
thought that any old thing could farm. 


Let us know when you have hay to put 
away in the mow, that we may come out 
and do it for you. Let us know in plenty 
rt for we are busy at other hard 
jobs. 


Have you made any improvements on 
the farm this year? Hope you are plan- 
ning some things of that sort. This isa 
reminder that the months are slipping 
away. 


You don’t want your boys to be marred 
and scarred by Fourth of July guns and 
pistols, do you? Of course not! Help 
them to see that there is a better way to 
celebrate than by blowing eyes out and 
fingers off. 


A scythe may be so hung up in a tree 
*hat it is safe night or day, and it may be 
ut in a place where it will scalp every- 
y who goes that way after dark, or 
who is ‘‘not thinking’’ in daylight. Re- 
member this when hanging up the scythe. 


Did you ever stop to think how helpless 
animals are? The hens that have no other 
place to sleep except in a house infested 
with mites can not help themselves. 
Their comfort is in their owner’s hands. 
Their only way of protest is to stop laying 
and grow thin. Such revenge for your 
igre is as sure as the annual 
tax bill, 


Canning time soon ! It takes the garden , 


right into the winter season and makes 
ou almost believe that the squash and 
ns and peas came straight from the 
plot across the road which supplied so 
many fine dinners during the hot weather. 
The girls will enjoy trying their hands at 
canning if you will encourage them in the 


good work. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 

Don’t you love to lie and listen, 
Listen to the rain, 

With its little patter, patter, 

And its tiny clatter, clatter, 

And its silvery spatter, spatter, 
On the roof and on the pane? . 


A man had only time to catch the train 
when he discovered he had left a package 
in his room. ‘‘Run tomy room,’’ he said to 
a bellboy, “and see if I didn’t leave a box 
on the.bureau.’’ The boy rushed upstairs 
and returned, breathless: ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ he 
panted, ‘‘it is there!’’ 


** Mama,”’ said little Bessie at the table 
one noon, ‘‘ I’m to write something to read 
in school, but I’ve forgotten what teacher 
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called it.’’ ‘‘An essay, perhaps,’’ sug- 
gested Bessie’s father. ‘‘An oration,’’ 
said the little maid’s high-school brother, 
teasingly. “‘No,’’ said Bessie, suddenly 
brightening, ‘‘I remember now what it 
is—it’s an imposition. ’”’ 

FOR THE YOUTHFUL ORATORS 
To Learn and Recite at School 
THE WEB WEAVERS. 

BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
Often when the sun is shining 

On the meadow-grass, 
You may see some lacy cobwebs 
Glisten as you pass. 





These are homes of the field spiders; 
Stoop and you will see 

Little funnels running downward, 
Where the spiders flee 


If an enemy [approaches ; 
Should one chance to pass, 

They will slip right through the funnel 
Out into the grass. 


Sometimes they are called web weavers, 
For they spin the lace 

Which in all its glist’ning beauty 
Is their dwelling-place. 


BRAIN BOTHERS 


I, Anagrams The joyful Fourth. 
New York. 
II. What is the word? 

Of syllables three and letters eight, 
What word with five S’s can you state? 
Texas. ELLIs, 

III. Second letter change : 
I want you to be very One 
That you'll like this Two when done. » 
Towa. Iowa MAID. 
IV. Charade: 
My Whole must not be long, 
For One space given Two 
To spread it out is small: 
For shortness this will do. 
New Hampshire. 
V. Numerical : 
8-9-6-10, a lofty flight; 
1-7-12-4, exact or right; 
11-2-8-5 will a color show; 
All is a garment worn long ago. 
Maine. Cris. 
PRIZE OFFERS: Best list of answers, fifty 
cents. All other solvers are credited with cor- 
rect number answered, or three for eve 





Dalsy, 


MENO, 


pub- 


lished puzzle, and twenty-five entitles solver to 
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book. Send answers before July 3ist to Aunt 
Clara, editor Brain Bothers, Hawley, Minn. 
ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLES 

I. Potato. Il. Wholesome, protagonist, con- 
secration. III. Honest, hones, ones, one, on. IV. 
Hyena, manis; daw, swan; oats, wheat; daisy, 
mimosa, etc. 

APRIL ROLL OF HONOR 

Best list, Lucretia: Books for twenty-five 
eredits are won by Cris, Mollie Moore and 
Serene. Honorable mention is given for com- 

lete lists to A, R: D., Arvilla, G. E. C., Gee, 

attie Keene, J. L. B., Margaret Floyd, Mrs. 
White, Nimbus, Piney, Robert Rand, Serene, 
Sir A., St. Clair. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ SKETCH CLUB 


Object: To Train the Eyes and Hands 
of Our Children. To. Join: Send a 
Sketch of the. Month's Special Subject 


DEAR MEMBERS: Spring was brought 
to our office by yoursketches. The criti- 
cism is that the shading on many-sketches 
was entirely too light... Show strong con- 
trast between the light and shaded parts 
= of your draw- 
ings. The prizes 
were awarded as 
follows: First, 
Genevieve Fusch. 
Second, Mabel 
M. Scholl. Third, 
Edna Headley. 
Honorable men- 
tion: E. Marie 
Langland, Edith 
Waugh, Delia 
Gag and Edith 
Miller. The spe- 
cial subject for 
July is ‘‘An Old 
Stump.” Sketch- 
es must be at 
least full three 
inches in width, 
carefully drawn 














souri. 2. Mabel M. Scholl, 
New York. 3. E. Marie 
Langland, Washington. 4. 
Edna L. Headley, New Jer- 
sey. 5. Delia Gag, Minne- 
sota. 6. Eva Lutz, Penn- -ahd shaded in 


ee -_-* > Jead-pencil, and 
should reach: us by July 12th. One fifty- 


~ cent and two twenty-five-cent prizes will 


be given. Sketches are ‘returned if a 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
The ‘‘What’s the Matter’’ prize was 
awarded to Floyd McCutcheon, of Okla- 
homa. Honorable mention: Cuthbert Rey- 
nolds, Irene Kieser,< Bernice-Pappard and 
Olive I. Amos, Address all sketches to 
Young Folks’ Sketgh Club, THE Farm 
JOURNAL, Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 














Sore Muscles 


here is an antiseptic germicide liniment—one 
that is healing, cooling and soothing. Absorb- 
ine, Jr., is more than a germicide, more than 
a liniment—it is both. It means prompt re- 
lief from aches and pains ; keeps little cuts 
and bruises from becoming more serious. 


[AbsorbineJ| 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
TRADE MARK REG. U. $. PAT. OFF. 

It is especially good for children’s hurts be- 
cause it is‘so-harmless and-safe to use~made- 
of pure herbs.and positively non-poisonous, 
“ Use Absorbine, Jr., wherever a high-grade 
liniment or germicide is indicatéd :'To reduce. 
inflammatory-conditions—sprains, wrenches, 

~-5 Swollen veins.or glands: “| ~.. 
--+ .°-Lo reduce bursal: enlargements 
—wens, weeping sinews. 
~--- “Poallay-pain anywhere— its ano- 
dyne effect is prompt and lasting. . 

To heal cuts, bruises and sores. 

Only a few drops tequired at an 
application. $1.00 a bottle at drug- 
ents or postpaid. ~ 














; : — upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
= W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 


: W 93 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 











A Liberal Trial Bottle 2:!',°° | 








% 
AL! 
mA 
i: 


a 
a0 Insurance 


| TAS Are Life 
Ab i Rates Low 





Before you decide off-hand that the rates custom- 
arily —— for Life Insurance seem low enough, 
first a whether ees op is great 

. . Your money ou as a measure 
eves in Life Insurance as in any other com . 
This Association is to be knewn.as the pioneer in 
siying greatest Life Insurance protection at lowest 
cos’ » es x ae ; 


This Way Savés You 15% to 40% 
We are not an institution for profit but-are incor- 


and with amp Illinois. as re than 100% solvent 
fain 12rancrvele WAS met low pe 


id tested principles and a scientifically com- 
puted table of mortality. You get first-class service 
as well as money’s worth. 


Reliable Agents 

wonted on commission basis. More agents 

in many tates. Experience unnecessary. . 
ora 


INSURE BY MAIL § 


YOu 





Loyal American Life Association 
Dept. 74, Chicago, Ill. 











Ten Seley 
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ices, for other 

Fabric Tires of no better quality,— 

without averaging 1% MORE actual Mileage out 
of them ! 

i ace pest ig 8 Spare Beg —. 
ally Ruin,— the ighest-priced abric Tire that 
ever was frilled mto Extravagance,—in the 
eee WEEK ees use it! 

would have no more recourse 
PO in vagant Tires), than you have ‘ 
on these Fair-Listed Goodrich “Barefoot”’ Tires, 
which cost you one-third to one-tenth LESS, for 
self-same Service, plus more Resilience, —more 
Cling, Spring, and true Pneumatic quality. 
Now,—consider that Message,—for Thrift. 
Then note following prices:— 


¥{ Senitcs ean Re Saag: Ae to 50% MORE than 





~ 
Goodrich “Fair-List” Prices 





BLACK “BAREFOOT” SAFETY-TREADS 





mai Ford Sizes Pos 


32x35 - ° $15.45 
33x4 $22.00 


34x4 $22.40 
36x45 « $31.60 


37x5_ $37.35 
38 x 55 - $50.60 


GOODRICH ies 


“Black-Tread” Tres 
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AN om Foaes = Away 
to Boys and Girls: 


“DOLLY” 
Given te 
George 


“HEINIE” 
p+ combed moeller, Ce rtinde. 
E 0! 
Ctare mew Co. Indi- 
ana, sent me his 
name and I sent 
him “Heinie,” 
Clarence says, 
“IT would not 
take $1,000.00 
- ‘Heinie’ tor 


much money.” 


This is Geerpe Edwin 
Adams of New York State. 


f 
morning rid 
mer. 

wouldn't sell at any price. 


EAD about these beautiful Shetland 
Ponies I have given away to boys 
and girls, all over the United States. 
Besides these eight shown here, I have 
given ony more than 375 others. 
Now, I am going to give away several 
more Ponies—some of the finest Shetland 
Ponies I-could buy—and I want every 
family that reads this paper to have an 
equal chance. If you are a boy or girl, 
send in your name, and if you are the 
father or mother of a boy or girl be sure to 
send in your child’s nafne- Remember, no 
charges of any kind and nothing to buy. 
Just send in your name. 


Larson sent 
D 


“EARLY BIRD’ 
Given te Edwin 


sum- 
Edwin m lives in Wor- 
cester Co., Massachusetts. 


“TRUSTY” Given 
te Raymond 


> 
N ae L! 
“KIP” 


given to 
Anna Ruth 


Raymond 
Kru 


eger 
livesin 
Minne- 
Bota, 
where 
there is 
much snow. 
However, 
Raymond 
doesn’t wor- 


Every Boy and Girl 


Has the Same Chance to Get a Pony 


Little Flossie M 
dith looks as though 
she is training for 
sirens. but she is just 
aving good times —_ 
Pat " the pony I sen 
her. Flossie lives “4 
Jasper Co., Lowa. 





CHILDRE it off this chance. Don't 
wait. ay a ped name and address 
in the corner below, cut and send ittome. [I 
will then send you the beawtitul Free Pony Picture 
Book and you will have an equal epenee, i receive 
one of = I Live Ponies that I am going to give 
away soon. You stand just tne same c anes as any 
other child, and it doesn’t cost youacent. Geta 
pencil and write your name now. 


PARENTS 


Don't 


Coupon, You will be in 


Here you see Anna Ruth Miller ‘ 
of , Ohio, and her Lf 
frien: “ip. * “She says she is 
she sent her name and got 

It looks as though Ruth and 


“Mac” were also training for 
ees soe. Ruth eve) ge loves 


lives 3, PE on hd Mo. 


Please show this offer to your gune and send in the 
terested in the free Peny Book I 


send and your child will enjoy it immensely and profit by it. I receive 


many letters from children telling me how they enjoyed readi 
book. Besides ypur child may win one of the Shetland Ponies 


the 
am 


actually giving power jis season. Your child stands the same equal 


chance as any other d, no matter where you live. 


Pony Book Free 


Here is a wonderful Pony rare and Story Book. 
ot 


tells the stories of hun 


It 
hildren and the Ponies I 


children won them, how the 


onies were patpnes 


pba and the good times they 


are now having withthem. I will send a copy of this 


wonderful Pony Book free to every og hy Ee, orG 
n 


really wants a Pony and who sends 
her name. 
below and mail it to me right’away. 


i 





THE PONY KING, 581 Webb Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me your Free eyey Picture Book, and 
Certificate embership, so I 
Club and get a Pony. % — Poay 


Name 


- 





P.O. 





Siate. 





this 
Coupon | 
late | 
Matl | 
\ To-day, 


enen! 


rite your name in i 


1 who 
or 


SS 


“DAPPLE” given to Ernest 
Ernest L. Fiocherta of York Co., Pa., saw my 
an 























